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Art. I. M, Laborde’s View of Spain. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for August, p.337—350.] 


| is the former part of this article, we followed M. Laborde’s 
itinerary to Andalusia, and we shall now accompany him 
to the adjoining province of Murcia. Its principal cities are 
three, viz. the capital, bearing the .same name with the pro- 
vince, Carthagena, and Lorca. ‘This Jast is a large inland 
town, containing 30,000 inhabitants ; and it is of great antiquity, 
its castle having once been a place of considerable strength. 
The neighbourhood is fertile ; and Lorca was, like the rest of 
Spain, in a course of progressive advancement, towards the end 
of the last century, when its prosperity was checked by one of 
those improvident acts which characterize a weak and ignorant 
government. Irrigation is the great source of agricultural im- 
provement in Spain; and the inhabitants of Lorea were availing 
themselves, each on his own ground, of the waters that were 
diffused in various parts of the neighbourhood, when an indi- 
vidual succeeded in obtaining from government an exclusive 
privilege to collect the whole into a reservoir, whence he pro- 
posed to distribute it to the public at a fixed price. ‘The 
undertaking was carried into effect, and a bason of immense 
extent was built and filled with water: but, from the inade- 
quacy of the structure to resist so mighty a pressure, the water 
undermined one of the angles, and rushed out -with irresistible 
impetuosity, sweeping away flocks, herds, villages, and woods. 
Several thousand human lives were lost on that melancholy 
occasion, and Lorca has never recovered this fatal perversion of 
its resources. | | 

The Spaniards of the south and centre of the kingdom are a 
race of much less vigour than their countrymen in the north. 
In no province is this inferiority more conspicuous than in 
Murcia, which is the favourite abode of indolence and igno- 
vance. M. Laborde shews the inhabitants no mercy ; and the 
picture which he has drawn will cause amusement or disgust to 
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his readers, according to the particular disposition with which 
different individuals are disposed to view these exhibitions of 
human infirmity : 


‘ Murcia is situated upon level ground, in a large and beautiful 
valley, watered by the Segura. It is upon the left bank of that 
river. in the midst of a magnificent country, of which the mulberry 
trees form the principal ornament.— 

‘ The population of this town and neighbourhood is com- 
puted at 60,000 souls. — It is no longer walled, and is open on all 
sides to the country, but there are four gates remaining.—The streets 
are narrow, winding, irregular, badly divided, badly paved, and 
laid out without order ; they are inconvenient. by perpetually cross- 
ing one another, and forming a number of alleys, the sharp angles of 
which continually project and recede; there are scarcely three or 
four streets where two coachcs can pass, — There are few towns in 
Spain.so tiresome to a stranger: there are no plays, balls, or parties, 

¢ The Murcian scarcely ever goes out of the town which gave him 
birth; he is not to be seen at courts, or in camps, in courts of justice, 
universities, or commercial towns $ he lives with apathy, a life of 
sloth and indifference. He eats, drinks, sleeps, counts his beads, 


and drags his cloak to a place where he sits himself down to think | 


of nothing. He dees not even suspect that there is a more agree- 
able life than that which he now leads; that there is a greater extent 
of knowledge than that which he possesses ; that there are abodes 
happier than that which he inhabits; nay, ke does not think that 


there exist men more useful than himself. We may, consequently, 


read the history of Spain from one end to the other without finding 


any names of Murcians who have distinguished themselves in arms, 


or in the arts and sciences. The common people participate this in- 
dolence ; a countryman or a porter employed to carry ever so light a 
load, if it even weighed no more than twenty-five pounds, would lay 
it on an ass, and refuse to carry it himself,’?— 

¢ Such of the Murcians as have easy incomes never turn their 
minds to any kind of employment: true happiness with them is to be 
found in bed, at table, and in smoaking cigars, ‘They give a few 
moments of the day to external acts of devotion. They never open 
a book, and the only information they seek is by prying into the 
conduct of their neighbours. They sleep twice a day ; at night, and 
in the afternoon, and for along time. They regularly make five 
meals : two breakfasts, the first of chocolate, the second of a pimento- 
dish, dinner, afternoon chocolate, and supper at night. Every other 
hour is spent in smoaking cigare, in which they take great pleasure, 
and go to it very deliberately ; they sit down without saying a word, 
and smoak with the greatest gravity ; they are then in such a state 
of torpid bliss, that if every thing were going to destruction about 
them, they would not condescend to move.?— 

‘ The women are equally indolent. Those of rank, or who are 
rich, make the same meals, sleep afterwards, and spend the rest of 
their time in sitting almost always with their arms folded. ‘They 
never take up a book, or employ themselves in any of those are 
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Laborde’s View of Spain. oats 
works that are useful in a family, and which naturally Beieeg to 
women. They are very seldom seen with a needle in their hand ; 
they do not sew, or embroider, or even knot. We see the same in- 
dolence among the women of the lower class.’— 

‘ There is one town, and but one, in the kingdom of Murcia, 
where the manners are totally different, and that is Carthagena, 
where we find affability, society, amusements, and pleagures. In 
entering this town, after travelling theugh Murcia, we may.thiok 
ourselves in a new country: here strangers are well received, and the 
inhabitants are very sociable; but then, for it must not be concealed, 
there are very few Murcians amongst them; most of them are fo- 
reigners, consisting of English, French, and Italians, and are either 
merchants, or sailors, or soldiers.’ 


Valencia is one of the most fertile and picturesque provinces 
of Spain, and its inhabitants are remarkable for a gatety and a 
love of pleasure which do not in general belong to their country-= 
men. Like the rest of Spain, it contains very striking remains 
of antiquity, the ruins of Saguntum being still distinctly 
visible in the neighbourhood of the modern town of 
Murviedro. 


‘ Celtiberian and Roman inscriptions (says M. Laborde) are seen 
on every side; we find on several modern edifices and in ancient fore 
tifications, the stones on which they are engraven; we walk over 
them on the thresholds of the doors, and on the stairs ; and ofter 
lament the ignorance of those who have degraded them, or who, by 
putting them to different uses than those they were intended for, 
have reversed or destroyed them. «» Saguntum had a circus, the walls 
of which are still distinguishable in the lower part of the enclosures 
of a succession of orchards, behind the convent of the Trinitarians. 
This circus had the form of a semi-ellipsis, the two extremes of which 
terminated at the little river Palencia.— A greater portion of the 
theatre remains than any other Roman monument. It is at the foot 
of a mountain which shelters it from the south and west winds; we 
still see the semicircle where the spectators sat, the doors by which 
the magistrates entered, the judges’ seats, those appropriated to the 
lictors, and to courtezans. ‘The vomitoria, or passages by which the 
public came out, are still to be seen.’ 


The foreign trade of this province, and of a great part of the 
east of Spain, is carried on at Alicant, which takes rank amon 
the Spanish sea-ports next to Cadiz and Barcelona. Its bay is 
large and secure, but deficient indepth; the number of vessels 
which annually enter it is nearly a thousand, of which a large 
Prcportion are Catalan ; and the population of the place amounts 
t0 17,000. Itis a town of great antiquity, and was formerly 
of considerable strength, being defended by a castle on an ad~ 
joining mountain. ‘This castle, however, was greatly damaged 
m the war of the succession, and has never been repaired, 
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The province of Valencia and the neighbouring country suf 
fered much in this obstinate contest. Alicant was at that time 
attached to the French interest, and made a very obstinate re« 
sistance to the English troops who besieged it in 1706: but 
this disposition was by no means general throughout the pro- 
vince; and the capital declared for the Austrians, as well as | 
several other places, among which the ancient town of Xativa 
afforded the most tragical proof of antipathy to the French : 


‘ Xativa was one of the towns most exasperated against Philip V., — 
and the most obstinate in their rebellion against that prince. The | 
‘town within was the theatre of exploits which would have done ho- 
nour to the warriors of any age, if courage and honour alone had 
directed them. 
¢ This rebellious town was besieged by the Chevalier d’Asfelt in 
the month of May 1706. Its garrison consisted of some battalions 
of English troops only; but the courage of its inhabitants consti 
tuted its principal force. 
© Though the French army was at the foot of the breach, mena- 
cing the town with an assault, the inhabitants, equally deaf to the 
fear of death and to the offers of pardon, would not yield. The, 
assault was made, they every where fought with a courage supported 
by ungovernable rage; but at length they were overcome and the 
town was carried. The sword was raised, the inhabitants braved 
the fury of the soldiers, and preferred death, they said, to obeying 
Philip. The order for slaughter was given; these unhappy victims | 
of obstinaey presented themselves to the sword and mutually ani- | 
mated each other to die; but wishing to bury their town with them 
they set fire to it. The soldiers seconded them ; the sword in one 
hand, the fire-brand in the other, they fought and set fire to the 
buildings. ; 
¢ In a little time rivers of blood filled the squares and inundated 
the streets ; heaps of dead and dying bodies covered the surface, vo- 
lumes of flame rose in the air, the cries of soldiers, the groans of the 
dying, the crash of falling houses, and an atmosphere on fire, formed 
a spectacle of horror sufficient to appal the most insensible. All 
perished, men, women, old and young; the French general could 
save only a few women and priests ; it was no longer possible to cone 
troul the soldiers. No more of Xativa remained, neither ramparts 
nor edifices, nor inhabitants, nor even the name it had borne until 
then. A new town arose from its ashes, and it was called Sane 
Felipe. : | 
« The inhabitants of the new city have not yet forgotten that it 
was the French who destroyed Xativa; and their resentment is tranée 


mitted from father to son.’ 


Of, the beautiful plains that embellish this province, the 
grandest is that which surrounds the city of Valencia; and ol 
which the circumference extends twenty-five leagues. Other 


plains, suchas those of Alicant and Orihuela, rival: it in = 
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lity, and-in the beauty of particular objects : Nap it is unmatched 
in magnitude and sublimity as a whole. O the smaller plains, 
those of Liria and Grandia are the finest, particularly the latter, 
which slopes from a semicircular range of hills, and presents a 
prospect of more than thirty villages, the houses in which appear 
confounded with the trees that surround them. —In regard to 
habits of industry, the Valencians hold a middle station be- 
tween their northern and southern neighbours. ‘They fall 

reatly short of the Catalans in activity and perseverance 5 
while they take decidedly the lead of the Andalusians and the 
Murcians, The roads in this province are inferior to those in 
Biscay, but better than those of other parts of Spain. ‘The city 
of Valencia, and the mixture of good and bad which forms 
the character of its inhabitants, are well described by M. La- 


borde ; 


¢ Valencia is most beautifully and advantageously situated. It is 
in a plain completely open, and of considerable extent, within half a 
league of the sea, upon the right bank of the river Turia, or Gua- 
dalaviar, which flows at the foot of its walls, separating it from part 
of its suburbs, and it is surrounded by beautiful, cheerful, and rich 
filds, intersected with canals, which carry water for their fertiliza- 
tion every where. — It was formerly a fertified town, at the time 
when the art of sieges was still in its infancy ; but it has at present no 
fortifications ; it is notwithstanding surrounded with ramparts, whose 
walls are entire. — The population of the town of Valencia and its 
suburbs is about 82,000 inhabitants, — The streets of this town are’ 
narrow, short, crooked, and intersected by a great number of lanes 
and alleys; there are many where two carriages cannot pass.’— 

‘ The quantity of manufactures is a proof of the industrious cha 
racter of the Valencians: they are numerous and of different kinds, 
occupying a multitude of persons. The manufactories of silk are 
the most considerable : they employ nearly 25,000 persons.’— 

« Valencia, take it altogether, is an agreeable town, inhabited by 
an opulent nobility, a great number of rich merchants, an active and 
industrious people, and a wealthy clergy ; it has playhouses, and 
other places of resort ; a taste for pleasure is manifested every where; 
the streets are clean, the houses agreeable, and we meet with smiling 
faces ; all is gaiety, pleasures are multiplied and feast succeeds feasts 
we scarcely believe that we are in Spain on finding ourselves in the 
midst of an airy, lively people, passionately fond of singing and 
dancing, of all that « an amuse them, and who outwardly appear warm 
and cordial.— The Valencians have an easiness of disposition which 
renders their address open, unconstrained, and agreeable, influences 
their connections and affections, and makes their society pleasing and 
amiable ; but, in consequence of this easiness, they take prejudices 
as readily as prepossessions ; they withdraw their affections as easily 
as they grant them ; they change their connections with as great fae 
cility as they form them ; and take disgust to things and persons as 
Promptly as they become fond of them.’— 
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* It is well known, that for a long time there were many merce- 
mary assassins in the kingdom of Valencia, who, for small sums, 
charged themselves with the vengeance of others. There are none 

these now; but murders are still frequent ; I have known six per- 


shag at Valencia in five months; ina small town, at no great 
ance from it, there were fourteen in eighteen months. A coun- 


stilor of the criminal court of the Royal Audience assured me, that 
there was nearly one a day committed in the province. The prisons 
consequently are always full:'and though there are ten or twelve at 
Valencia, they are often insufficient.’ 


~The province of La Mancha differs much, both morally and 
physically, from Valencia. Instead of a rich succession of hill 


and dale, the eye wanders here over wide unvaried plains ; and. 


with regard to the people, we pass from the gayest to one of 
the gravest and most solemn classes among the Spaniards, 
They are strongly attached to antient customs and etiquette, 
and are consequently very backward in all kinds of improve- 
ment. It was at Ocana in this province that the Spanish Ge- 
neral, Areizaga, had the imprudence to meet the French 
during the last winter in a pitched battle; which led, as might 
have been expected, to the entire dispersion of his army. 

“On the score of tardiness in improvement, Estremadura 
deserves to be placed by the side of La Mancha. It is destitute 
of establishments for education, and the inhabitants are of 
course immersed in profound ignorance. In natural advan. 
tages, in soil, in climate, and in supply of water, this provinge 
is second to none in Spain: but the industry of man has not 
here followed the bounteous example of Providence. , The 
principal cause of this ruinous neglect is in the remarkable 
custom known by the name of Mesta, a term which may re- 
quire explanation for some of our readers. The word mesta 
signifies mixture, and is applied to the union of the flocks of 
many proprietors in one connected body, for the purpose of 
travelling backwards and forwards. These flocks generally 
consist of nearly 10,c00 sheep each, and are conducted by a 
master-shepherd called a mayal, who has fifty shepherds 
placed under him ; the complemént of dogs to each flock is also 
fifty. ‘The flocks are called Merinos, and constitute the divi- 
sions in which the great mass is made to move; it is to the 
mass that the name of mesta belongs; and its total numbers are 
said to amount to four or five millions. ‘Towards the end of 


April, the flocks are put in motion from the plains of Estre- 


madura, Leon, and Andalusia, to the mountains of Castile, 
Biscay, Navarre, and Arragon, where they remain during the 
warm weather; and towards the end of September they are 


brought back to pass the winter in the plains, Sheep-shearing 
| is 
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is performed in the upward journey, in large buildings ealled 
Esquileos, placed near the road, and capable of containing 40, 
50, or 60,000 sheep. The principal of these are in the en- 
virons of Segovia, and hence the fame of that city for wool. 
The ewes produce the finest, and the wethers the heaviest 
fleeces ; each fleece being divided into four qualities, more or 
less fine according to the parts of the animal whence it is taken. 
These journies vary in length from three to four hundred 
miles, and are performed in a month or five weeks. The flocks 
are intitled to pasture on the commons in their route, but they 
traverse the cultivated lands in a kind of column along a track 
of eighty yards in width, which the proprietors are obliged by 
law to leave open for them. The Mesta has its peculiar laws, 
which are administered by a special court called ‘ the honour- 
able council of the Mesta.’? This court is accused of partiality 
to the shepherds ; and it is a subject of complaint throughout 
Spain, that all disputes relative to the Mesta should be referable 
to such a tribunal. The proprietors of flocks, being wealthy 
and powerful, have obtained from government, at various 
times, privileges which are manifestly injurious to the public; 
and a general though hitherto ineffectual call has long pre- 
vailed for the abolition of the festa. Under its present form, 
it is productive of various grievances. ‘The cultivated lands 
adjacent to the track of the flocks are subject to continual tres- 
pass, which is the more pernicious on account of the seasons 
of the journies. The manure of these immense flocks is also 
Jost to agriculture, because they are never folded on arable 
land ; and the unsettled life of the shepherds being unfavour- 
able to marriage, an obstacle is thus created to the progress of 
population. 

Estremadura bears many marks of the pernicious operation 
of the Mesta; and the traveller here passes through vast spaces 
without seeing a village, a house, or a human being. It accords 
much better with the indolence of a Spanish land-holder to draw 
a fixed sum without any personal trouble, for pasturage, than 
to make exertions for a future augmentation of the value of his 
property. It has been calculated that the district of Badajoz 
contains a space of seventy English miles in length, and forty in 
breadth, in a state of waste. 

The town of Badajoz stands on a plain, on the banks of the 
Guadiana, within a league and a half of the Portuguese fron- 
tier. The English General, Sir Arthur Wellesley, cantoned 
his troops here in the autumn of 1809 under feelings of great 
disappointment ; and he seems to have fixed on Badajoz as a 
spot from which he could easily pass into Portugal, without 
renouncing the Spanish territory until the necessity for retreat 
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should arise. He probably counted on compensating by water- 
communication on the Guadiana for the poverty of the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The population of Badajoz is 14,000. 
Plasencia, through which he marched, 1s a little town situated 
in a valley on the banks of the river Xerte. 

It has been remarked that architectural monuments of anti- 
quity are best preserved in countries of slow improvement, 
where the industry of succeeding generations has not been 
applied to convert the materials of these fabrics to purposes 
of convenience or emolument. All the benefit that may be 
ascribed to such a circumstance is fully possessed by Estrema- 
dura; and the vestiges of Roman works are here, in conse- 
quence, abundant. Merida, antiently Emerita Augusta, be- 
came a Roman colony under Augustus, and afterward the 


capital of Lusitania. It has at present only 5000 inhabitants,. 


and is full of monuments of former grandeur; which are ex- 
hibited in the pavement of the streets, the houses, and.the 
churches ; in inscriptions ; and in the ruins of columns, vases, 
and capitals. At Coria, (the antient Cauria,) the limits of the 
Roman fortifications still exist ; and at Galisto we travel along 
their roads. —Of the present state of the roads and the manner of 
living in this uncomfortable country, some idea mav ue formed 
from M. Laborde’s account : 


¢ Nature has formed the roads of Estremadura, art has scarcely 
contributed to them at all. The grand road which leads into Portu- 
gal is the best kept ; it was repaired every time that any of the royal 
family of Spain and Portugal were going to travel that way, which 
has happened more frequently since the two families became allied by 
marriages. —The traveller in entering Estremadura should arm himself 
with courage and patience ; the inconveniencies which he has expe- 
rienced in the posadas of the other parts of Spain are nothing com- 
pared to those which attend him in this province. These houses 
where the traveller seeks shelter and repose are for the most part like 
bad stables: the rooms, the kitchens, the persons who inhabit them 
are all filthy: we are sometimes by the side of a hog, an ass or a 
mule ; the bedsteads are not equal to a truss of straw; we find no- 
thing to eat in the posada, and frequently nothing is to be bought in 
the places where they are situated.’— 

‘ No kind of dissipation or pleasures are known in Estremadura, 
there is no variety, every thing is regular, and melancholy. Persons 
of high birth, and those who have fortune or are at their ease, seldom 
associate and that but accidentally. It is still worse with the come 
mon people; they are so poor that they are constautly experiencing 
deprivations of every kind, and often want the necessartes of life, with- 
out looking forward to any favourable change of this pitiable condi- 
tion. This excess of poverty, which spreads from family to family, 
oppresses the soul and enervates the body.’ 


On 
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On travelling northwards from Estremadura, we enter the 
province of Leon; which, though not so generally abandoned 
to pasturage, is notwithstanding in a very backward state. It 
is watered by a great variety of copious and beautiful streams : 
but the indolence of the inhabitants has hitherto prevented the 
application of them to the purposes of irrigation. It was in 
this province that the English army under Sir John Moore en- 
tered the Spanish territory ; and from such a population as it 
contains, we need not wonder at that officer’s adopting the belief 
that the Spaniards had neither the will nor the means to maintain 
their independence. — The town of Ciudad Rodrigo, so often 
mentioned in late reports of military operations in Spain, 
stands in this province; as also Sahagun, to which Sir John 
Moore retreated after he had relinquished his intended attack 
on Marshal Soult ; and Rio Seco, where, early in the contest, 
the Spaniards under Cuesta committed the imprudence, so often 
repeated in the sequel, of meeting. the French in a general 
action. Of these places, Ciudad Rodrigo alone is consider- 
able: it is well fortified, and contains about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. ‘This is about a third part of the present population of 
Salamanca; of which city, the seat of a formerly celebrated 
university, M. Laborde thus speaks : 


¢ Its situation, in the form of an amphitheatre, on the banks of 
the Tormes, is picturesque ; the river bathes a part of its walls, and 
waters its beautiful plain ; it has a very handsome stone-bridge, which 
it attributed to the Romans, and which has twenty-seven arches, in a 
length of about five hundred feet.?— 

¢ An university was established at Salamanca, in the year 1239, out 
of the ruins of that at Palencia, and there have been as many as eight 
thousand scholars in it, who came thither from every part of Spain, 
and seven thousand from the other countries of Europe.—There are 
eighty endowed professors, the first eight of whom, doctors in theo- 
logy, have each 1000 crowns; these are the cathedraticos. The 
seventy-two other professors in the different sciences have no more 
than 6000 reals, or 621. 108. sterling.’— 

‘ There are besides twenty-five colleges, which have thirty colle- 
gians each, who live in common with the masters. The scholars of 
the university and of the colleges, and who now are three thousand in 
number, are all, without exception, clad in black gowns like priests ; 
their heads are shaved and covered witha cap ; they are not permitted 
to wear a hat in the town unless it rains, and are subjected toa most 
regular life.’ 

‘ The ground on which this town stands is uneven, and in passing 
through it we are obliged to ascend and descend. It would be very 
easy to render the streets cleaner, by establishing on the most elevated 
Spot, a reservoir from which the waters might be spread from time 
to time, which would render the town cooler and healthier ; the 
waters would flow the easier, as all the streets are sloping. ‘The air 


circulates easily, on accopnt of there being a great many squares. 
The 
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The country about this town is beautiful, fertile, and smiling. In 
Jeaving Salamanca by the gate of Tormes, we cross that river over a 
Roman bridge.’ \ ;' 

It remains, to complete the topography of Spain, that we 
take notice of what is remarkable in the two Castiles. The 
extensive province of Old Castile contains, together with many 
mountainous tracts, a number of fertile plains and vallies; 
which, even in the present defective mode of cultivation, 

roduce large quantities of corn; and which, under an ims 
proved method of culture and conveyance, might render this 
quarter the granary of Spain :— but what supplies can be ex- 
pected from a province which has neither canals nor roads, and 
where the ordinary mode of carriage is on the backs of mules ? 
The principal cities of Old Castile are Burgos, Valladolid, and 
Segovia. Burgos was the antient capital of the Castilian mo- 
narchy, and shared with Toledo the honour of the royal resi- 
dence till the 16th century, when the predilection of the Em- 
peror Charles V. for Madrid prod:1ced a change, which was 
confirmed by a similar partiality on the part of his successors, 
This preference, however, does not, in the opinion of the 
Spaniards, give Madrid a prior rank to Burgos er Toledo; the 
question of precedence is at issue between these two cities ; 
and it continues to be discussed till this day, with all that super- 
Stitious veneration for antiquity and that attachment to punc; 
tilio, which belong to the Spanish character. We extract parts 
of M. Laborde’s account of the principal towns of Old Castile : 


¢ Burgos is built on the declivity of a hill, from whence it slopes 
along the plain to the river Arlanzon, on whose right bank it stands, 
and whose stream flows close to its walls. It is a large irregular 
town, presenting the figure of a cross; it is surrounded by high 
walls, but is ill arranged ; the streets are narrow, crooked, and une 
even, yet some of them, particularly that which leads to the metro- 
politan church, are tolerably handsome.— In its days of splendor, 
Burgos contained thirty-five or forty thousand inhabitants, exclusive 
of foreigners, of whom there was always a considerable number ; its 
population is now reduced to eight or nine thousand souls. It is 
a most gloomy place, destitute of amusements; it affords little so- 
ciety, and its cold humid climate is ill calculated to render it a salu- 

brious residence.’ — 
© Valladolid, called in Latin, Vallisoletum, the Pincium of the 
ancients, is the second city in Old Castile. It was the native place 
of Philip the Second, who sometimes made it the seat of his court. 
It is built between the rivers Esgueva and Pizuerga, in a large plain, 
surrounded by hills flattened at their summit.—In this place is esta- 
blished one of the two chancery courts of Spain; it is the residence 
of an intendant for the province of Valladolid; the streets are ill 
paved, and very dirty. Many of its edifices are approached by gates 
of a noble structure, handsome fronts, and courts embellished 
13 with 
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with piazzas, but the greater part of them are either unfinished or in 
ruins.—Its population, which was once proportioned to its extent, is 
reduced to about four thoysand families, or twenty thousand indivi- 
duals.’— 

« Segovia represents the singular figure of a ship, of which the 


stern points to the east, the prow to the west ; it commands an im- 


mense rock, and appears buried between two deep vallies, one of 
which is to the north, the other to the south.-- This city is sur- 
rounded with walls. A range of towers are planted, at regular 
distances, on its ramparts. ‘The number of houses has been esti- 
mated at five thousand, but the population does not exceed ten 
thousand souls. ‘The streets are almost a!l narrow and crooked, and 
irregularly paved. The four suburbs are on more even ground, and 
contain several manufactories.’— 

« On the grand road from Bayonne to Madrid there are some to 
lerable inns ; in every other part of the province the traveller only 
meets here and there with a solitary house, ‘some wretched venta or 
posada, dirty and disgusting beyond description, where, should he 
even be fortunate enough to have brought his own provisions, he 
might perhaps vainly look for a fire by which to dress them.?— 

© }t 1s the remark of an acute writer, that the Old Castilians are 
gloomy and tacicurn, and bear in their swarthy aspect the expression 
of dejection and poverty. It must be acknowledged they have little 
relish for the pleasures of society ; they are serious, grave, reserved, 
and somewhat Stately, and in their movements are perhaps more 
solemn and slow than any other people in Spain ; but it must be 
admitted also, that their morals are incorrupt and ingenuous; that 
they are upright in conduct, strangers to artifice, and unpractised ia 
cunning or duplicity ; probity is their birthright; they are naturally 
obliging ; they are also disinterested, and so perfectly free from 
affectation that they may justly be called the honest people of 
Spain.’ : 

In the description of New Castile, our attention is princi- 
pally occupied by the capital. The extension of the walls of 
Madrid is a proof of its successive increase, the first limits 
having been very narrow, and confined to the neighbourhood 
of the palace. The interior of Spain is in general a very 
elevated region, and the scite of Madrid is not less than three 
hundred yards above the level of the sea. This city is built 
on several adjoining eminences, in the midst of a plain which 


. . to the eye appears of boundless extent ; and which is neither 


watered nor planted, but is dry, parched up, and denuded. The 
Spanish habits of exaggeration have gone so far as to represent 
even Madrid as having declined in population, while to an 
unprejudiced observer it is perfectly clear that it never was 
So populous as at present.’ A late account states the number 
of its inhabitants at 160,000. The streets within the antient 
boundary are narrow and crooked : but in the modern part of 
the town, which is by much the larger, they are open and 

handsome, 
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handsome. ‘Without meeting in this capital with many magni. 
ficent structures, we find in it a great number of commodious 
houses. Simplicity is the general character of the architecture 
of Madrid, and the houses of the grandees are conspicuous 
only for their extent. The principal public walk is the Prado, 
so often celebrated by the: heated imagination of Spanish 
novelists as the busy scene of amorous plots and political 
stratagems. It consists of a broad avenue, planted with lofty 
trees, with two alleys at the sides ; the avenue being designed 
for carriages, and the alleys for walking. It is a very fine 
promenade, and is greatly frequented : but the interest of the 
moving part of the scene falls very short of former delinea- 
tions, the genteel females not being accustomed to step out of 
their carriages, and the exercise of walking being confined to 
the lower ranks.—The palace of San Lorenzo, better known 
by the name of the adjacent village, Escurial, is twenty miles 
to the north-west of Madrid; that of St. Ildefonso is twice 
this distance, and is nearly due north; while Aranjuez lies on 
the banks of the Tagus, about twenty miles south of the capital. 
The Escurial owed its creation, as is well known, to the gloomy 
and superstitious Philip HI. St. Ildefonso is of much later date, 
having been built under Philip V., and chosen by that monarch 


as the place of retreat on his abdication; while Aranjuez, - 


erected by the Emperor Charles V. as a hunting seat, has owed 
its additions and embellishments to a succession of princes, par- 
ticularly those of the last century. St. Ildefonso is perhaps 
the most elevated of royal residences, being 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea ; while the beauty of Aranjuez consists 
in its walks and gardens, diversified by the meanderings of the 
Tagus. A considerable town has been formed in the neigh- 


bourhood of this palace, and the scenery around is rendered 


striking by a contrast with distant objects; it is a fertile valley 
in the midst of a wilderness. 

The city of Talavera de la Reyna has acquired additional 
interest with an English reader by our glorious but dearly-bought 
victory. Like most other Spanish towns, it traces its origin 
to the Romans, and it had the honour of giving birth to the 
Tacitus of Spain, the celebrated histprian, Mariana. We 
make selections from M. Laborde’s account of it, and of 
Toledo, with his observations on the Castilian character : 


¢ Talavera is delightfully situated in a beautiful open plain, at 
once wide, cultivated, and fertile ; it commands the right bank of 
the Tagus, which bathes its walls, and is blest with a delicious 
climate. It is invested with nine gates. It is very irregularly built. 
The streets are narrow and frequently crooked, and are often intere 
rupted by little courts, so ill paved, that in rainy seasons the water 
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fills the chasms and apertures, and presents the disgusting object of 
muddy stagnant pools. The houses are all extremely low, they are 
raised but one story, and have few windows. At first sight Talavera 
appears an agreeable place ; it is happily situated, and enjoys a 
delightful climate ; it has fine promenades, and it includes a suffi- 
cient number of. respectable families to secure the advantages of 
polished society ; yet, by a strange and inconceivable fatality, every 
domestic circle is isolated ; every family remains alone ; there is 
either no intercourse, or such as, from the restrictions of etiquette, 
is inevitably rendered insipid, gloomy, and monotonous.’— 

‘ Toledo is situated in a narrow valley, of great length, surrounded 
on all sides by lofty mountains. It is built on the sides and top of 
a granite mountain, almost completely insulated, rough, steep, and 
surrounded on three sides by the Tagus, inclosed on all parts by 
mountains likewise of granite. We perceive on all sides vestiges of 
its past grandeur and destruction. It is almost impossible to pass 
throvgh the southern part of the town without lamenting the vicis- 
situdes of human life ; the heaps of earth, bricks, and tiles, present 
the mournful remains of houses, the situation of which they now oc- 
cupy, and it is impossible to walk in the other quarters of the city 
without finding similar vestiges, It is now reduced to about twenty 
thousand inhabitants. The streets are narrow, crooked, ill-paved, 
and uneven ; there is not one that is straight, or where two carriages 
can pass at once, nor is there a single one where you are not obliged 
to ascend and descend.-—The town boasts not of squares or spectacles, 
and has no place of public resort ; there are few gentry among its 
residents ; its commerce is circumscribed to a few shops ; its grandees 
are lawyers ; priests, friars, and students, constitute its principal 
population. Destitute of all pretensions to beauty or majesty, 
without society, or the amusements which supply its place, it is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise than sad, dreary, tiresome, and 
disagreeable.?— 3 

¢ Madrid has no distinct character, no manners, no customs par- 
ticularly appropriate ; it presents an assemblage of people from the 
provinces, each of whom brings to it his own hereditary peculiarities 
of sentiment or deportment, which are soon blended with those of 
his associates ; from the whole there results an indefinable mixture 
of manners and opinions, a mass of generalities rarely marked by an 
individual shade.—The inhabitant of New Castile, though marked by 
a lofty aspect, is not proud, and, with the expression of extreme 
gravity, is, in reality, prone to excessive mirth. With acute and 
vivid feelings he is more reflective than the native of Catalonia or 
Aragon ; he is never precipitate ; he weighs, he deliberates, and is 
slow in forming his decision ; and, consequently, is not easily ins 
duced to leave his own sphere. The Castilian was formerly devoted 
to the art of war, and taught to despise the occupations of agricul- 
ture and science, as inferior and ignoble objects. This prejudice has 
been transmitted from his ancestors, and is perpetuated by indigence 
and ignorance. He is honourable and humane, sober and temperate, 
and revolts from every species of falsehood or duplicity. In® his 
temper he is more docile than the native of Old Castile, who perti- 

naciously 
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naciously retains the inflexibility of his ancestors, whilst the other 
readily assimilates with the character of the neighbouring provinces,?— 
¢ New Castile has no peculiar dialect. The Castilian, now called 


the Spanish, is the only language in use there. It is, in fact, that 
province of Spain where the purest Castilian ts spoken, especially in 
that part belonging to the ancient kingdom of Toledo.’ 


We shall now offer a few remarks on the general topics 
discussed in the last two volumes. In the Introduction, 


M. Laborde makes an acknowlegement that Spain was perhaps 
at no time more populous than it is at present; yet, when he 


comes to treat specifically of the question of population, he - 


enters very deliberately into a calculation of its progressive 
decrease since the time of the Romans and of the Moors. 
Among other singular propositions, he gravely admits a state. 
ment that the number of inhabitants in the city of Tarragona 
was formerly two millions and a half. ‘Those who thus reason 
discover their ignorance of the principle of pepulation, which 
is of too powerful operation to be diverted from its accus- 
tomed course of progressive increase by temporary causes. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, and that of 
the Moors in 1614, are alleged in support of the vulgar belief 
of the decline of Spanish population: but the number of 
exiles has been greatly exaggerated ; and their banishment was 
not more likely to effect a permanent diminution of inhabit- 
ants in Spain, than was the revocation of the edict of Nantes 


‘in France. No doubt, a certain decrease was produced by 


these cruel and and impolitic measures : but the radical cause 
of the deficiency of Spanish population is to be found in the 
long continuance of intestine wars during former ages, in 
bad government, and in that which is the consequence of 
bad government — the want of individual industry. 

M. Laborde’s Introduction bears evidence of having been 
written after Bonaparte’s usurpation of the crown of Spain; 
and he is not sparing of argument on the subject of those 
reforms which may be accomplished by a vigorous dynasty. 
He laments chat the Spanish nobles should waste their time at 
court instead of improving their estates ; and he asserts that 
scarcely a modern villa exists in the whole kingdom, the few 
edifices occupied as country-residences consisting of old 
castles. 
porations, absorb the :greater ‘proportion of the lands ; the 

ernicious custom of entail is general; leases are unknown ; 
and it is a matter of great difhculty to effect a purchase in 
Jand. ‘The price of provisions is high ; at which we need not 
wonder when we consider that the folly of government has 


laid a heavy tax on the labour of workmen, and that goods of all 


- kinds 














Yet the absentees, together with the religious cor- 
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kinds pay a duty as often as they change their owner! Even 
the improvement of the ground by the simple expedient of 


planting meets with obstacles in Spanish prejudice. It is 


believed that lands which do not produce elms and poplars are 
unfit for the growth of other trees ; and that planting is to be 
discouraged as tending to the too great multiplication of birds, 
by the cover which it affords. 

The horses of Spain were celebrated so long since as the 
time of the Romans ; and the Arabs, always famous for these 
animals, appear to have contributed to their improvement. 
The strongest horses are bred in Asturia ; the handsomest in 
Andalusia; yet the number of good horses has greatly 


decreased in Spain. An absurd law prohibits their exporta-. 


tion, and cuts off the foreign market; while at home a prefer- 
ence is given to mules for domestic and agricultural purposes. 
The antiquated prejudices which operate so detrimentally 
on the trade and revenue of Spain are permitted te reign in 
the Universities, and-to repress the beneficient tendency of 
education. ‘The Spanish seminaries have professors of botany 
without botanical gardens, chemical classes without any 
chemical apparatus, and teachers of medicine who are bound 
by law to read lectures, at this day, from Boerhaave. Amid 
such ignorance on the part of the present generation, it is not 
surprizing that the existing remains of antient works should be 
regarded as proofs of the superiority of their ancestors. The 
most striking, as well as the most useful, of these monuments 
consist in bridges. ‘The bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara, 
a work of the Romans, is 212 feet above the bed of the river, 
and consists of six arches ; and that of Almarez, built in the 
sixteenth century, is 134 feet high, and one of its arches is 
150 feet wide. The old byidge over the Guadayra, at 
Ronda, having fallen to ruin, has been replaced by a modern 
structure, which is raised to the enormous height of 277 feet 

above the river. | 
One of the best-written parts of M. Laborde’s book is the 
chapter in the fifth volume on the national character and 
manners. Qn this topic, however, our limits do not permit us 
to enlarge ; which we regret the less, because, from the extracts 
which we have already made, our readers have been enabled 
to form an idea of the various and often different habits of the 
several provinces of Spain.—While we bear testimony to the 
utility of the substance of this work, we cannot extend our 
praise to the manner of its execution. The greater part is 
evidently a compilation from other writers; and M. Laborde 
appears to be mindful of this circumstance in seldom using the 
first persona, or asserting things on the authority of his own 
observation. 
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observation. With such freedom does he avail himself of the 
Jabours of others, that he introduces in one place (Vol. IV.) 
the whole of Jovellano’s celebrated memoir on agriculture ; a 
work of sufficient length to form by itself a comely octavo. 
In this case he acknowleges his author: but in general he 
has been less candid; and his concealment subjects him to the 
charge of inconsistency on account of the remarkable discre~ 
pancy between the Introduction and the sequel of the book. 
The solution of this mystery is evidently that the sentiments 
of the Introduction are his own, while those which follow are 
borrowed from other writers, and borrowed in too great haste 
to be fashioned to a resemblance with those which he himself 
entertains. He makes, in this Introduction, an apology for 
precipitancy, and acknowleges that his *delineations are not 
digested with all the pains he might have taken had he been 
less eager for their appearance : but he preferred publishing 
them, such as they were, at 2 moment when they might be of 
the greatest utility.’ “his is the same thing as if he had told us 
that * the bookseller was impatient to publish while the war 
in Spain created a selling-season, and that therefore he went to 
press at once, to gratify a temporary purpose, instead of taking, 
time to compose a work of permanent utility.” 

, With these impressions, we cannot be supposed to believe 
im a statement of the English editor, who, in a pompous 
advertisement, ventures to calculate M. Laborde’s travelling 
expences in Spain at 20,000l. sterling.—The translation seems 
to partake in some degree of the haste and inaccuracy of the 
parent-work, and probably for the same reason. _ 

We have been amused with an example in M. Laborde of 
that national vanity which seems to be inseparable from a 
Frenchman. A great resemblance prevails between the 
Catalan dialect and the Provengal, formerly the language of 
the south of France; and the Catalans maintain that the 
language originated with them, and was afterward adopted by 
their northern neighbours : but this does not suit M. La- 
borde’s creed. His ‘* mind’s eye” must contemplate the 
Frenchmen of all ages in the magnificent character of con- 

uerors and law-givers. ‘ It is much more natural,’ says 
he, (Vol. v. p. 226.) ‘to believe that the French, having 
become masters of Catalonia, carried their own language into 
that conquered country, and caused it to be adopted by the 


vanquished people.’ 
Mert sas Lio. 
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Arr. Il.  Jnstruction of the Deaf and Dumb; or a ‘Theoretical and 
Practical View of the Means by which they are taught to speak 
and understand a Language; containing Hints for the Correc- 
tion of Impediments in Speech ; together with a Vocabulary il- 
lustrated by numerous Copper plates, representing the most come 
mon Objects necessary to be named by Beginners. By Joseph 
Watson, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. - 158. Boards. Darton and 
Harvey. 1809. 

1} ower in his lively though excursive letter sur les 

Sourds et JMuets, recommends it to the philosopher, 
who is desirous of investigating the formation of speech, to 
observe among the deaf and dumb the slowly successive steps 
by which language is acquired. These steps are at last 
recorded in the work now before us ; and with so penetrating 
an intuition of the pupil’s mind, that the theory of language 
in fact derives from the statement all the light which Diderot 
expected. Dr. Watson has therefore rendered an important 
service, not only to those who assist in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, but to every student of, grammatical phi- 
losophy. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, our excellent gram- 
marian Dr. John Wallis undertook ‘to teach a dumb and deaf 
person to speak and understand the language ;” and having 
succeeded in the attempt, he communicated to Mr. Robert 


Boyle, in considerable detail, the process by which this object’ 


had been effected. At Amsterdam also, in 1692, John Conrade 
Amman engaged in this employment, and published his 
method in two treatises intitled Surdus Loguens and De Loguelé. 
The first person, however, who exercised as a regular profes- 
sion in this country the instruction of the deaf and dumb, was 
the late Mr. Thomas Braidwood, formerly of Edinburgh, and 
latterly of Hackney, where he died in 1806. To Braidwood’s 
academy Dr. Watson was introduced in 1784, and he deter- 
mined in consequence to devote himself to that line of tuition. 
In 1792, at the suggestion of the Reverend John Townsend, 
a charitable undertaking was begun, which succeeded in 
opening the present Asylum for the deaf and dumb. The 
direction of this school was confided to Dr. Watson, who has 
now for eighteen years continued to superintend the institu« 
tion with a care and a skil# which are honourable to his heart 
and to his head. 


Under the direction of Professor Ernst. Adolf Eschke, a Zaube | 


stummen Institut flourishes at Berlin; of the management of which 
an instructive account* was given in 1806 by the excellent con- 





* Eschke has also published Keine Bemerkungen iiber die Taubbeit, 
1806. Among the causes of deafness which have come most under 
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ductor. He receives pupils at the age of six, and retains them 
to the age of twenty. ‘They are divided into four classes, to each 
of which an appropriate and distinct course of instruction is 
given, called (1.) evolutionary, (2.) elementary, (3.) universal, 
and (4.) personal. : 

_ During the evolutionary tuition, corporal punishments are 
allowed : but the methods are curiously detailed by which the 
love of praise, the fear of shame, and all the shades of ambi- 
tion are gradually generated, so as to superinduce first polite- 
ness, and then virtue, and to transform the savage into the 
civilized creature. Much of the characteristics of the ape 
prevails in human nature. Foreigners, by their freer use of 
pantomime in common life than is usual with Englishmen, can 
more easily exert the language of gesture. With every natural 
gesticulation, certain internal trains of idea correspond, which 
arise in the mind of the imitator; and thus many things can 
be made intelligible before they can be translated into words. 

The elementary tuition of Eschke coincides nearly with that 
branch of instruction which is superintended by Dr. Watson, 
and consists principally in teaching the use of language. Arti- 
culation is considered as of inferior importance to verbality ; 
and to be able to use words with the fingers and the pen is 
found to be of more value than to use them orally. 

The waiversal instruction comprehends manners. Every 
pupil gives on his birth-day a feast in turn: but those ‘are 
excluded from it who deserve ill of the tutor, or of the col- 
lective society. ‘The art of travelling is taught. Eschke ac- 
companies into villages, or along the canal, two or three of his 
pupils ; and the objects visited are laboriously explained. In 
this way,‘ all the sorts of management which independent 
existence requires are progressively inculcated. ‘Temperance 
and sedentary habits are deemed especially essential, application 
with little interruption being the ultimate destination of the 
civilized man ; and the use of money and the duty of frugality 
are wisely taught. 





his notice were (1.} a relaxation of the tympanum, which was re- 
lieved by residence in a mill; (2.) improper secretion of the ear- 
wax, which was relieved by syringing with warm water, or alumin- 
ous water ; (3 ) organic imperfection of the spiral cavities, which in 
one instance tavoured the perception of grave sounds only, and in 
another favoured the perception of acute sounds only ; for this no 
remedy availed ; yet,’ by the industrious variation of contiguous 
sounds the range of perception was increased. The deaf seem more 
conscious of tonic vibration through the feet than through the 


hands. 
The 
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The personal instruction consists in fitting the pupil for a 
particular trade or profession. Without the assistance of 
Eschke, and of the explanatory powers scattered among the 
members of the institute, no master could easily teach his 
trade ; nor without the obsérvation of Eschke, and that of other 
old acquaintance, could the destination of any pupil be 
properly chosen. As printers and compositors, some have 
excelled ; and telegraphs might be managed by the dumb. 
It would be curious to behold those, who cannot talk with 
their neighbours, employed to converse with the antipodes and 


with posterity. i 


The institute at Berlin is open once in a week ‘to the in« 


spection of strangers; and advantage is derived from the 
sensibility to public praise which the pupils acquire. 

At Paris a similar foundation has long existed, and the 
Abbé de l’Epée acquired great celebrity as its superintendant. 
Annual exhibitions were adopted for the purpose of stimulat- 


ing public contribution ; a practice which introduced some- - 


thing of quackery into the forms of display, and enlisted the 
benevolent feelings in the busy panegyric of the conductor. 
His reputation in consequence somewhat exceeded his skill ; 
for, in the account given of his method by his successor the 
Abbé Sicard, it appears that he only realized a parrot-like use 
of language, dazzling at the exhibition, but inapplicable iti 
private life. 

Sicard has considerably improved on the method of his 
predecessor. The writer of this article has been present, both 
at Paris and at Versailles, when Sicard was publicly examining 
his pupils. Questions were suggested by the spectators at 
their pleasure, many of which were of an abstruse and meta- 
physical kind ; and Sicard went, step by step, through his 
mode of rendering such questions intelligible to the ‘pupil. 
It is altogether an etymological process. Words are dissected 
into their first elements. When the sensible idea is seized, 
which the main root represents, the progress towards genera- 
lization or abstraction, which consists in omitting the parti- 
ticular, is made by including the word between hostile synonyms, 
if the expression may be allowed, the one of which draws the 
meaning aside one way, and the other another way. At 
length, the word is perceived to retain only those associated 
ideas, which it is intended to carry forwards into corposition. 
Then follows a similar analysis of the inflective syllables, 


or other parts of the compound ; and thus such a word as- 


metaphysique is gradually explained to the pupil, so that he uses 


it with the precision of a philosopher. 
' XK 2 The 
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The Abbé: Sicard was careful to remark that the tensual 
system of the English is more natural than that of the southern 
languages ; and he willingly barbarized his French verbs 
& LP’ Anglaise. ‘Thus instead of 7’y pense, for “ I am thinking,” 
he used je suis pensant. It is true, however, that a conspicuous 


‘portion of the audience were English. —Sicard has pubitiahed 


his system at great length; indeed it 1s too systematic 5, and it 
.professes to be induction 2 priori, whereas all truth begins. in 
fact... First should have come the records of experience 5 .and 
then those inductions 2 posteriori, which serve to account for 
the phenomena, and to generalize the rule. Still his Cours 
d’ Instruction d'un Sourd-Muet de Naissance, which was printed 
at Paris in 1803, is full of valuable details ; and more may be 
expected in his promised volume concerning the pantomimic 
language which 1s natural among the dumb. te ion 

The method which Dr. Watson observes is more simple and. 
more philosophic ; it differs from that of Sicard, as Tooke’s 

ammar differs from that of Harris. After a general: ins 
troduction, he presents us with a chapter on articulation, 
which illustrates the proposition of Hartley, that words and 
phrases must excite ideas in us by association; and they excite 
ideas in us by no other means. ‘The deaf have learnt a word 
completely, when they associate with it the same ideas, whe- 
ther motions of the lip and tongue or other pictures of ex- 
ternal nature, which the hearers attach to it. a 

The vowels are first treated, and then the consonants. W is 
properly called a vowel, and employed by Dr. Watson for os, 
as heard in the word dock. A difficulty arises from 7 and 
being diphthongal sounds. Among the consonants, the various 
sounds of ¢ are teasing ; and the two sounds of g. It is 


probable that all children are as much delayed in the process. 


of learning to read, by the imperfection of our alphabet, as the 
deaf and dumb; and if this delay amounts to three months 
in twelve, it annihilates one fourth of the time so. engaged. 
Some person computes that, in a population of sixteen mil- 
lions, a fortieth part, or four hundred thousand individuals, 
are habitually employed in learning to read ; and hence it may 
be presumed that the labour of one hundred thousand persons 
is constantly sacrificed needlessly, by delaying to reform the 


alphabet. ) 
Dr. W.’s observations on stammering deserve to be widely 


circulated ; 


¢ Sometimes stammering takes place only in the utterance of such ’ 


words as begin with certain letters ; in general some of the labial or 


guttural consonants, as 4, p, m, c, g, &c. Some persons, on the: 
contrary 
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eontrary, stammer in the utterance of all words, indiscriminately, 
with whatever letter they begin, whether it be vowel or consonant— 
at certain times on/y : as, for instance, when the speaker is placed in 
any situation that occasions hurry or embarrassment. ni thers 

‘ These hesitations proceed from a sudden interruption, or break, 
in the connection of those sympathefic.or linked (to use a plain, 
word) muscular motions, that perform articulations in our ordinary 
discourse. This disseveration 1s fiot occasioned by any defect in the 
organs concerned in the formation of the sounds, for then it would 
operate uniformly ; but by the influence which: external objects, or 
circumstances, have.on'the mind. Fear, shame, or any other strong 
internal feeling, will, for the moment, produce faultering and hesita»: 
tion in speech, even in those who do not habitually. stammer. 
Agreeably to this, we find that_persons of great nervous irritability, 
and lively consciousness, are most liable to stammering. This sort 
of impediment is, in fact, a bad habit, founded upon this constitu- 
tional susceptibility. And in attempting to correct or remove stame 
mering, while every attention should be paid to such means as phy- 
sical and medical science will point out, for the strengthening of the 
corporeal system, it is of the utmost importance to bring the persons: 
afflicted with it to reason on the subject. Make them analyze and 
dissect articulations, if the term may be permitted. Let them: 
practise the formation of the component parts of words, (that is, 
simple vocal sounds and the powers of the consonants,) singly, and 
in combination, alternately, till a facility, and habit, of subjecting. 
the muscles, concerned in speech, to the will, be acquired, or ree 
gained. Impress strongly on their understandings, ard induce them 
continually to keep in view, that though we cannot explain sow 
mind acts on animal fibre, yet experience proves, that there exists 
in our frame, somewhere, a power, which we call will, whereby our 
muscular strength is put in motion, or made quiescent : — that by 
this power we first learnt to do those things, which repetition has: 
converted into habit; though we are now no longer conscious of 
an act of the will in performing them, after we have willed to set 
about them. ‘This may be exemplified by the acts of walking, run- 
ning, speaking, writing, fingering a musical instrument, &c. and a 
little consideration will serve to make it understood. 


‘It may be observed, that musical instruments afford an apt illus. | 


tration of the mechanism of speech, Instrumental music is harmony 
of sounds produced by forces purely mechanical ; and speech is mo- 
dulation of sounds produced by similar forces ; byt more perfect, by 

as much as nature exceeds arte 
‘ The organs of speech are moved by muscles, which, from the 
laws of animal ceconomy, are the instruments of the will. But the 
frequent repetition of these motions so links or associates them, that 
they seem to proceed by sympathy, or habit ; and we are conscious 
of an act of will, only at their commencement. ‘Hence, any thing 
that suddenly dissevers them, throws the whole into disorder — in- 
voluntary or convulsive muscular motions take place— and, instead of 
the habit of regular and voluntary motions, succeeding each other in 
a train, if these interruptions are frequent, a habit of hesitation and 
x 3 stammering 
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stammering is introduced. This may account for the origin and 
progress of the first sort of irapediments in speech. 
‘ To counteract stammering, as already hinted, we must appeal to 
the understanding, and endeavour to arouse the will into vigorous 
and vigilant control of the muscles. When a hesitation happens let 
a volition or direct act of this power take place: first to cease 
muscular motion altogether, and then to commence a new series, 
Fhe greatest deliberation and recollection should be used in ordinary 
conversation ; and the act of speaking, as such should be constant} 
present to the mind, till the w:ong habit be overcome, and the right 
so confirmed as to leave no room to apprehend a relapse. The voice 
should be carefully pitched at that tone which nature in the indivi- 
dual points out as easiest to the organs, and most agreeable to the 
ear ; and by no means should a hurried pronunciation, or fictitious 
voice, be resorted to. It should be studiously remembered, that we 
are accountable to no one for the innocent and decorous exercise of 
our muscular powers—that over them we ourselves alone ought to 
have control-—that speech, on proper occasions, is not only an in- 
nocent and a decorous, but, in the eyes of others, a necessary and an 
agreeable exercise of our muscles. Why then te thrown into’ per- 
turbation and confusion, when we are to perform an action, confes- 
sedly in our power ; and which others have not only no right ‘to 
prevent, but: are desirous that we should perform? If this train of 
reasoning be fairly entered upon, many other arguments will suggest 
themselves, and must inevitably produce good. : 

‘ The following directions, with variations according to circum- 
stances, will be found to be attended with advantage, if duly and per- 
severingly complied with. . | 

‘ In order to raise a voice, or that material of which speech is 
formed, let the vowels be practised in a natural key, but with firm- 
ness and strength, for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, at least, 
every morning. Then let the powers of the consonants be formed, 
in their order, singly, and variously combined with the vowels. 

‘ After a little rest, if imagination supply a subject, by all means 
let an imaginary conversation take place for twenty minutes, half an 
hour, or even an hour, in a firm and natural tone of voice, using 
every effort of fancy, to suppose it directed to persons indiscrimi- 
nately ; that is, sometimes to servants, sometimes to equals in age and 
rank, and sometimes to elders, or those considered as superior in con- 
sequence and rank in society, from whatever cause. But if imagina- 
tior do not furnish a topic, then let the time be spent in reading, in 
a tone as nearly approaching to the ease of familiar conversation as 
possible, taking care to manage the fancy as above. This will fur- 
nish the lesson :—and after an interval of a few hours, the same sort 
of conversation, or reading, should be repeated, two or three times 
more in the course of a day. And on mixing with real auditors, 
eveiy exertion should be made to associate the ideas of ‘their imagte 
nary. with their actual presence. 

‘These directions, it will be perceived, are founded upon the 
principle of the association of ideas ; than which, a more powerful 


principle, in the formation of human habits, cannot be conan 
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It is a trite observation, that ‘* we are the creatures of habit.”? — 
Nothing can be more true : and we become so by the influence of 
this principle. To overcome a bad habit is, therefore, no easy task ; 
but the first step towards it is to break the chain of associations by 
which it was brought about, by introducing others of a contrary 
tendeacy- What can effect this but a rational system of action, car- 
ried on with watchfulness and perseverance ? 

¢ I think it may be laid down as an incontrovertible position, that 
persons possessing an ordinary mental capacity, with an adequate 
share of industry and strength, may certainly overcome the habit of 
STAMMERING, by means such as here pointed out.’ 


The ensuing sections treat of writing, reading, and spelling. 
Then follows a specific dissertation on communicating a 
knowlege of language to the deaf and dumb. The author 
has found great need of a prcture-dictionary, to teach, through 
the eye, the exact meaning of words which describe visible 
objects ; and such a dictionary he has therefore constructed. 
It does not comprehend uncommon objects, but depicts all 
that are usual, and which could expediently be exhibited. 
The plates containing these figures are eighty in number, 
and are bound apart in the second volume. ‘They include no 
anatomical delineations ; — no plates corresponding with the 
first chapter of the vocabulary, which begins with the words, 
Body, Head, Face, Nose, &c.; and we have remarked some 
other obvious deficiencies. A good and comprehensive picture- 
dictionary is not only essential to the deaf and dumb, but would 
be useful to all young persons. Besides the general: forms of 
objects, the principal classifications of natural history might 
thus be taught ; with the costume of different ages and nations, 
and the progress of religious ceremony and architectural art. 

The engraving of the manual alphabet teaches an easy mode of 
supplying the eye with words more rapidly than with the pencil, 
The first mention which we recollect of fiuger-/anguage occurs 
in Dr. Holder’s Elements of Speech, to which is appended a skil- 
ful treatise on the tuition of the deaf and dumb. ‘This work was 
printed in 1669, and was much noticed in the Royal Society. 

A curious case of a lad born blind and deaf is given in a 
note at p. 6s. in the words of Mr. Astley Cooper. 

Much light is thrown on various intellectual phenomena by 
the important observations which occur throughout this work ; a 
spirit of benevolence and philosophy pervades the whole; and 
the style is clear, while the instruction is sound. On how many 
of the speechless will the luminous thinking powers here exerted 
be the means of bestowing the gift of expression! They may 
be compared to those first rays of the sun, which gave the 
power of melodious utterance to the statue of Memnon, 
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Art. III. Tour through Cornwall in the Autumn of 1808, by 
the Rev, Richard Warner, of Bath. 8vo. pp. 363. 9s. Boards, 
_ Wilkie and. Robinson. 1809. , ae 


HE name of the author of this-tour must be familiar to . 
* those who are in the habit of perusing our critical labours; 
Exclusive of preceding notices, we, had occasion to review:in 
Vol. xl.’ p. 223. his History of Bath; in Vol. xli. p. 1960 his: 
Tour to the West and North of England; and more lately: 
(Vol. xlix. p. 53.) he came before us, in his professional cha-: 
racter, as the author of a volume of ‘ Practical Discourses,’’ 
Mr. Warner has sometimes ventured both to preach and to: 
publish addresses recommending the doctrine of peace, with°a 
degree of earnestness that was scarcely suitable to the. present! 
warlike temper of our countrymen; and which a writer who: 
was covetous of popularity alone would no doubt have chosen 
to. avoid. To us, however, he has always appeared to be: 
actuated by charitable and liberal views, and. to endeavour. to': 
induce others to practise the tenets of that religion which they 
profess. Under these impressions, we felt pleasure in entering 
on an examination of the present addition to his literary pro-* 
ductions, The subject indeed was too confined to afford much |. 
room for the display of ability, and. Mr. Warner was perhaps... 
wrong in extending his account of Cornwall alone to the size... 
of a volume: but the book is notwithstanding possessed. of : 
considerable interest, and is marked, in legible characters, by 
the same benevolent disposition which pervaded his former 
publications. : 

The tour takes its beginning from Bath, and is described in 
the old form of letters. It was executed in company with a ‘3 
friend, with whom Mr. Warner very soon begins to moralize’ 
on the good and bad effects of diffusing through a rude and)” 
simple people that kind of knowlege which follows the estab-” ° 
lishment of turnpike roads, and a rapid communication with ~ 
the capital. The travellers are rather puzzled to decide whether 
civilization be a goed or an evil, but are: relieved from these. ;, 
perplexing cogitations by the pleasant discovery that, in conse-... 
quence of a new road and the spirit which it had produced, an - 
adjoining tract of 26,000 acres, on the way to Borough-bridge 
in Somersetshire, had been ‘ drained, cultivated, and raised. in :- 
rent. from five to five-and-forty shillings an acre.’ The agree- 
able sensations thus excited were not lessened by the objects 
which afterward engaged their attention ; and indeed the com- 
manding prespect which they enjoyed from Hall-down near 
Chudieigh, the picturesque scenery of Ivy-bridge, and. the 
diversified beauties of Mount Edgecumbe, deserve to be ranked >): 


among the richest rewards of a. traveller’s labours, Ae 
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- At Falmouth, Mr. Warner’s feelings assume a mixed ‘cha- 
racter; the delight afforded by the extent.and beauty of the 
harbour being greatly lessened by the meanness and irregularity 
of the buildings. This town, though equal in population and. 
wealth to a dozen of Cornish boroughs, sends no member. ta 
Parliament ; and the neglect, under which government have . 
permitted its harbour to remain, seems to be owing to its want | 
of advocates in the Senate. It has been repeatedly declared 
that, with a few very practicable alterations, Falmouth would 
furnish one of the best situations for a dock-yard in Europe. 
From this place Mr. Warner and his friend proceeded to view: 
the celebrated stone called the Tol/men, and afterward inspected. 
Dolcooth, the largest copper-mine in the county. We make 
selections from his account of both: 


¢ Our curiosity had already been excited by a distant view of the 
famous Druidical Remain in Constantine parish, called by the initiated 
the Zolmen, or Hole of Stone, by the unlearned the Cornish Pebbie, 
whose huge bulk lifting itself high in air, 1s seen for miles: before :it 
is approa:hed. Our kind and intelligent friend, to whom we had - 
been introduced at Penrhyn, was both our guide to this ancient mo-. 
nument of superstition through an intricate road of eight miles, and _ 
the interpreter of its uses and designs when we reached it. Nothing 
can be more striking than the appearance of this object. It diffused 
around it the magic influence ascribed by the poet to these druidical - 
remains ; ; bia 

yd 42137 alae oe ti «© And aw’d our souls, 
As if the very Genius of the place, 
Himself appear’d, and with terrific tread 
Stalk’d through his drear domain.’’ 


Highly appropriate to its tremendous character is the savage spot-on 
which it stands. The first idea that impressed our minds on approach- 
ing it, was the gloomy nature of that superstition which had selected 
such a desert for its rites, the focal point of solitude and desolation, 
where nothing met the eye around but nature in her primeval rude- 
ness ; vast rocks of granite starting out of the ground, of every form, 
and in every direction ; occupying the same places, and maintainin 
the same positions into which they had been thrown, by the last ge- 
neral convulsion of our planet. But, however extraordinary theese 
individual masses might have appeared to us, had they been seen in- 
dependently of the Tolmen, our attention was almost exclusively o¢e 
cupied, and our wonder entirely absorbed, by this superlative abject ; - 
which, like Milton’s Satan, . 


o----- * Above the rest... = | gts ADS 4 

In shape and’ gesture proudly eminent, + at J 

Stood like a tower.” ete! t | A 
‘An account of its dimensions and form will afford ‘you the best 


idea of the impression produced on the mind by its appearances-The 
length of the ‘Tolmen is 33 feet, its breadth 18 feet 6 inches, and its 


depth 4 
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depth 14 feet 6 inches; measuring 97 feet in circumference, and 
weighing at least 750 tons. Its figure approaches to that of an eggs 
the extremities pointing due north and ‘south, and the sides facing 
the opposite points of the compass. A natural acervation of granite 
forms the broad foundation of the Tolmen, which is elevated on the 
points of two of these masses that lift themselves higher that those 
around. ‘These lie detached from each other, so as to allow a pas- 
sage of three or four feet wide, and nearly as much in height, for 
any one to creep through whose curiosity can encounter a little in- 
convenience, Whether this huge fragment of rock were placed in 
its present situation by mechanical processes, with which we are no 
Jonger acquainted ; or by the mere dint of multitudinous and uncon. 
querable exertion, which we know has effected, and can effect pro- 
digies of labour, for, as Johnson observes, ‘* savages in all countries 
have patience proportionate to their unskilfulness, and are content to 
attain their end by very tedious methods ;’’ or whether the stones re. 
main at this moment as they were originally placed by the hand of 
Nature, and owe nothing more to human industry than the removal 
of the bare earth in which they were at first surrounded and con- 
cealed, has been disputed with all that ardour, which questions, that 
mever can be demonstrated, invariably excite. We were iuclined, 
after an attentive consideration of the [olmen, to attribute its cleva- 
tion to the art of man.’—* Purification by cater was one of the most 
ancient religious rites, of which we have any knowledge ; and though 
first made a positive institution of worship by the Mosaical law, it is 
likely that the practice had existed from the earliest ages of man- 
kind. The use of this element, however, in the religious rites of 
the ancient was not confined to lustration alone; we have accumu- 
lated proofs, in profane as well as sacred writers, that dibations were 
made of water both as acts of propitiation and as testimonies of gra- 
titude. But whether it was required in the sacred ceremonies, for 
purifying the worshippers, or as an offering to the deity, it is but 
reasonable to suppose, that water would be most carefully selected for 


the hallowed purpose which should be least polluted by heterogene- 


ons substances. Now it is obvious that the most defecated state of 
this element, is that which falls from heaven under the forms of dew, 
snow, or rain; which having been produced by evaporation from the 
earth, and condensation in the atmosphere, must be entirely free from 
all foreign and polluting particles. Hence it necessarily became an 
object of care with the priesthood to provide receptacles to catch 
these precious distillations of the skies, and the method adopted by 
the Druids for this purpose was, by exposing stones of a large and 


flat surface to the open air.’— 
¢ The Tolmen was only an introduction to the Druidical remains 


which ourobliging conductors intended for our inspection. We hastened 
therefore from this detached monument of Celtic superstition, to one 
of more ample extent and greater variety, the celebrated Hill of Carn- 
bre, which we reached after a ride of nine or ten miles. The broad 
and craggy summit of this hill, crowned with a British fortress, and 
rough with carns, 1s seen from afar, frowning with barrenness, 30 


towering over the adjacent country. It lies about two miles to * 
westward 
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westward of Redruth.” —* The surface of the hill is covered with 
circles, cromlechs, and altars, disposed after regular plans, and included 
withia walls, which marked the precincts of the holy ground. It 
seems, indeed, to have been the Jerusalem of the south-westera 
Druids of Britain ; nor perhaps is there in Europe a spot where the 
character of their most holy places is better illustrated or defined. 
Like Zion of old, too, it seems to have been the seat of strength, as 
well as the residence of piety, being defended by a fortress certainly 
of British construction, and probably coeval with the neighbouring 
ruder remains of superstition. The older part of this castle (for. it 
has been added to of late years) is august in its appearance, and si- 
gular in its structure.’ —‘ ‘The walls are pierced throughout by loop- 
holes to descry the enemy, or to permit the arrows of the garrison to 
be discharged on them as they approached. It was near this fortress, 
that in the month of June 1749, a large collection of gold coins was 
found, the production of a British mint anterior to the Roman in- y 
vasion ; a few years previous to which discovery, several celts had 
been dug up in the same neighbourhood; instruments supposed to 


have been used by the antient Britons for warlike purposes. Per- A 
haps, however, you will now have had enough of the ‘¢ tales of other Pi 
times,”’ and be glad to be relieved from Druidism and its rites ;. and 4 


to diversify the scene with a view of the largest Copper Mine in Corn- 
wall, to which we proceeded after having minutely inspected every 
part of the Carn-bre hill. 7 
¢ Dolcooth mine lies about three miles to the westward of Carn- A 
bre, in a country whose very entrails have been tora out by the in- 7 
dustry of man, stimulated by the auri sacra fames. Here every thing i 
q is upon a great scale, and gives a wonderful idea of the results which 
! human powers are capable of producing when concentrated into one 
point, and directed to one end. The works of the mine stretch up- 
wards of a mile in length from east to west ; an extent of ground 
penetrated by innumerable shafts, and honey-combed by .as many 
: subterraneous passages. Its depth is 1200 feet. Five engines are 
7 occupied in bringing up ore and rubbish ; and three in freeing the 
4 mine from water. ‘Ihe largest of these, made by Bolton and Watt, 
is upon a stupendous scale; but contrived with such ingenious me- 
chanism, that its vast operations are performed with an ease and 
quickness truly wonderful. The construction of the beam, upon y 
whose strength the whole success of the machine depends, is parti- 4 
cularly admired. It was quite an awful sight to contemplate this 
prodigious body in action, bowing and elevating alternately its enor- 
mous crest, executing the work of 200 horses, and bringing up at 
every stroke (seven of which it makes in a minute) upwards of fifty 
' gallons of water.?— | 

‘ The persons employed at Dolcooth mine, including men, women, 

ce and children, those who are above and those who are under the earth, 
; : amount to about 1600. — Its produce’ is from 60 to 70 tons of cop- 
ch 
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per per month, and about 3ol. worth of tin. The copper is worth, * 
when dressed, gol. per ton. But in order to give you a clear idea ey 
of the magnitude of the works, as well as of the expence at which “ 
: they are carried on,the following items of monthly charges in different 
iq F : 14 . articles 
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articles used in its operations, will, perhaps, be more satisfactory. 
than the most laboured description. The mine consumes (per 


month) 


¢ In Coals, to the amount of ° 7001. 
Timber . - - ' 300l. 
Cordage - - - gool. 
Gunpowder for blasting : 150l. “t) 
Candles - - eS OR 
Tron = _e - 160l. 
Sundries -- - ~ about 2500!. 


¢ The whole business of this vast concern is under the superin- 
tendance and management of a purser, or book-keeper, at eight 
uineazs a month; a chief captain, at thirteen ener per month ; 
eight inferior captains, at six guineas per month; and an engineer. 
The miners provide tools, candles, and gunpowder, are paid no re- 
gular wages for their’ labour, but receive a certain proportion of the’ 
profits of the copper, when it is purchased by the merchants.’ | 
After having visited these stupendous works of nature and’ 
art, the attention of our travellers was directed to the Land’s' 
End.. They proceeded thither by the towns of Heyl, St. Ives, 
and Penzance; the last of which, from the mildness of its 
air, has long been a favourite resort of consumptive invalids. 
In Cornwall, so large a proportion of the males are employed 
in the: mines and fisheries, that agricultural labour devolves’ 
chiefly on the weaker sex : yet, notwithstanding the rude na- 
ture of their employment, the beauty and freshness of the 
Cornish women are remarkable, and are generally attributed to 
the nature of their diet, which consists chiefly of pilchards. 
It was the season of harvest when Mr. W. arrived, and he had 
many opportunities of witnessing the exertions of these fair 
labourers in the fields. He learned with great regret that the 
expence of curing fish for the winter-stock had been tripled Dy 


‘the recent duty on salt; a serious burden, in a quarter in whic 


the ordinary wages of a peasant’s labour do not exceed seven 
shillings per week. we 
- Holding their course forwards, the travellers reached the 
village of Sennar, within a mile of the Land’s End; in which they. 
were agreeably surprized to find a most convenient inn, bear- 
ing on the east the inscription of ‘¢ the Jast house in England,” . 
and on the west that of “ the first house in England.” 
The grandeur of the scene which lay beneath their eyes, on 
reaching the rocky promontory that terminates England to the 
west, proved an ample recompence for all their previous 
fatigue. The head-land advances into the Atlantic like a 
wedge, and towers majestically above the waves to the height, 
of 250 feet. ‘The whistling of the wind-above, the roar of the, 
waves below, and the dark colour of the perpendicular rocks, 


excited in their minds a terrific admiration ; and made them, 
’ after 
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after having taken one view of the unbounded prospect, with- 
draw from the extreme rock, lest their senses should be over- 
powered by the awfulness of the scene. They discerned the 
Scilly islands at the distance of twenty-seven miles, and had 
more immediately before them the Long-Ships; 4 range of rocks 
which were formerly the scene of repeated ship-wrecks, but 
of late years have been much less dangerous, since the erection of 
a light-house on the central rock. ‘The view of these striking ob- 
jects of nature compensated the disappointment which they had 
experienced in regard to several works of art, many of the mines 
being shut up on account of the stagnation produced in the 
copper-trade by the war. They felt this disappointment most 
at the celebrated Wherry-mine, situated about half a mile from 
Penzance: which having been worked a great way under the 
bed of the sea, the descent to it takes place through an im- 
mense iron chimney, fixed in the midst of the waves, and 
raised about twelve feet above their level; —a narrow platform 
leading from the beach to the mouth of this maritime entrance. 
“In regard to the character of the Cornish miners, we felt 
considerable solicitude to hear the testimony of Mr. Warner, 
Knowing the revolution produced of late years in their morals, 
as well as in those of our colliers, by the indefatigable zeal of 
the Methodists, we were desirous to observe in what terms the 
conduct of these sectaries would be described by a-member of 
the Church ; and we had the satisfaction to find the same libe- 
rality on the author’s part in this as in other instances. We 
extract his account of the occupation and disposition of the 
miners : 
© We observed a few circumstances in their character as a body, 
which appeared to distinguish them from all other tribes of workmen 
that had before fallen under our notice. These peculiarities naturally 
arise from the nature of their employment, which is altogether unlike. 
that of the labouring classes in general throughout the kingdom. The 
expence of sinking the shafts, and cutting the adits, or courses by 
which part of the water is drained from the mines, lies with the adven- 
turers, who furnish also the machinery for the works. The lode is 
then taken by the miners on tribute, as it is called, or in other words, 
on speculation ; an agreement by which they undertake to drive the 
vein and raise the ore, (finding their own tools, candles, gunpowder, 
&c.) on the condition of their receiving a certain proportion of the 
profits on the copper or tin produced and sold, be it little or much; 
@ proportion which is determined and accounted for every month, 
This circumstance of the uncertainty of their gains has a marked effect 
upon their character. The activity which hope inspires keeps their 
spirits in an agreeable agitation, renders their minds.lively and alert, 
and prevents that dulness which generally characterizes the English 
labourer. Should success crown their speculation, it is needless to 
say that joy is the result ; but if it terminate otherwise, the expect- 
| auuon 
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ation of a more fortunate take holds out its never-failing consolationg 
to them, and the charm of perspective good fortune quickly banishes 
all the gloom of present disappointment. ‘They cannot be distressed 
by want, as the adventurers always make an advance to them after an. 
unlucky attempt, to provide immediate necessaries for themselves and 
families ; and thus relieved from a care which deadens all the energies 
of a common Jabourer under misfortune, and bows him down to the 
dust, they proceed to a second experiment with unabated ardour, and 
undiminished spirits. As their profits are regulated by proportions, 
and determined by calculations, their interest naturally leads them to 
become conversant with numbers ; and there are scarcely any of them 
who are not acquainted with the lower branches of arithmetic. The. 
various machinery too employed in the mines directs their attention | 
so much to the mechanical powers, that it is rare to meet witha 
good miner who is not also a decent practical geometrician. They 
_are men also of very correct judgment, particularly on the subject 
of their own work; a faculty of pecuilar importance to them in 
appreciating their labour, when it is to be performed at settled wages, 
By a recollection and comparison of the results of former experience, 
when a miner is taken to a spot to sink a shaft, he knows at a glance 
at what rate per fathom he ought to be paid for his labour, and 
makes his agreement accordingly ; a bargain that is seldom found to 
give any disproportionate advantage either to his employerqor him. | 
self. ‘The moral habits of the miners are not less respectable, in ge- FF 
neral, than their intellectual ones. We were told, by the most uns § 
questionable authority, that they are civil and respectful in their 
manners, and sober and decent in their conduct. Early marriage, - 
that. surest guardian of virtue, and best spur of honest industry, is 
very general amongst the Cornish miners, and naturally introduces 
with it continence, regularity, and domestic habits. Instances of 
ebriety will of course occasionally occur amongst such numbers 
but drunkenness is by no means a practice with them. Their chief 
beverages are water and tea, of which they are so fond, that many of. 
them drink it with their dinners. They live in cottages, either. 
rented, or erected by themselves ; for as soon as a miner has saveda. 
little from the profits of his labour, he incloses a small piece of wast¢ 
land, builds a tenement, plants a pittance of ground for a garden, 
and becomes proprietor of the spot on which he dwells. Here he. 
. i lives upon his gains, (which, when copper sells well, may amount, ” 
ey) upon an average, to about 5]. per month,) in comfort, and generally _ 
with credit ; if not an object of envy, one at least which the political 
ceconomist may contemplate with improvement, the moralist with 
pleasure, and the philanthropist with delight. Nor let. it be fore 
otten, that the religious sentiment is pretty universally diffused: 
amongst them, producing those good fruits of quiet, decency, and 
order, which will inevitably more or less accompany a knowlege of | 
its sublime truths and awful sanctions.’—* The customs which, some. 
ears ago, brutalized the miners of Cornwall, and kept them in 2. 
state little better than that of savages, are now, in a great measure, . 
exploded ; the desperate wrestling matches, for prizes, that fre-_ 


| quently terminated in death or mutilation ; the inhuman cock. igi 
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which robbed the miners of what little feeling they possessed, and 
often left them plunged in debt and ruin ; the pitched battles which 
were fought between the workmen of different mines or d.fferent 
parishes, and constantly ended in blood ; and the riotous revelings 
held on particular days, when the gains of labour were always dissi- 

ated in the most brutal debauchery, are now of very rare occurrence, 
and will probably, in the course of a few years, be only remembered 
in tradition ; the spots where these scenes of disorder were held, be- 
ing now inclosed, and a great part of them covered with the habita- 
tions of the miners. You will naturally enquire who have been the 
immediate instruments of so much good, in a district so unlikely to 
exhibit such gratifying appearances? and I feel that I am bue doin 
justice to a class of people, much, though undeservedly calumniated, 
when I answer, the Wesleian Methodists. With a zeal that ought to 
put to the blush men of higher pretensions, these indefatigable servants 
of their master have penetrated into the wilds of the mines, and, un- 
appalled by danger or difficulty, careless of abuse or derision, and 
inflexible in the good work they had undertaken, they have persever- 
ingly taught, gradually reclaimed, and at length, I may almost ven- 
ture to say, completely reformed a large body of men, who, without 
their exertions, would probably have still been immersed in the 
deepest spiritual darkness, and the grossest moral turpitude.’ 


Our chief objections to Mr. Warner originate in his diffuse 
style, and too copious insertions from the works of others. 
Borlase’s natural history of Cornwall, and Dr. Maton’s Obser- 
Vations on the Western counties, are ransacked with an un- 


sparing hand; and extracts are sometimes inserted at length, 


when a brief summary of the substance might have sufficed. 
The passages in the book which have chiefly put our patience 
to the proof are the prolix account of St. Michael’s Mount, 
the uninteresting research into the early ages of the tin-trade, 
and a long examination (p. 239.) of the etymology of the 
Insignificant town of Redruth. In a writer less fluent than 
Mr. Warner in original composition, we should have been apt 
to set down these heavy draughts from brother authors as ex- 
pedients for swelling the volume to the bookseller’s size. We 
would advise him also to retrench all common-place quotations, 
and to take for granted that his readers are already apprized of 
such matters as (p. 240.) that ‘Smithfield is the great carcase- 
mart of the metropolis.’ After these deductions, we may ven- 
ture to promise Mr. Warner’s readers a considerable share of 
instruction and entertainment. His store of erudition is exten- 
sive, and his style is animated and perspicuous. He discovers, 
moreover, a good portion of ingenuity in deciding antiquarian 
difficulties ; such, for example, as the difference between Corn- 
wall and Wiltshire in regard to sepulchral monuments. In 
the latter county, they consist of earthen tumuli or barrows : 


in 
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in the former, of heaps of stones called cairns. The white ff 
chalk of Wiltshire, says Mr. Warner, furnished, when piled | 
into’'a ‘mound, 2 tomb much more ‘conspicuous than: it: was 
ossible to raise ftom the dingy and scanty soil of the Cornish 
ills. “Recourse, therefore, was had to accumulations of stones 
of the same kind as those which are still so frequently seen on 
the hills. of Scotland, and which evidently owe their origin to 
a similar cause. — In mentioning Scotland, we are reminded of 
another point of resemblance between -the Highlands and 
‘Cornwall, of a very different kind indeed from the foregoing, 
but not undeserving of notice ; we mean the abundant supp 
of both in the important article of fish. The pilchard istothe f 
one what the herring is to the other; and we know no other f/ 
_ part of the British dominions that is possessed of equal resources 
+) ‘against the pressure of scarcity. IS 
| Mr. Warner’s route in advancing was along the eastern 
shore of Cornwall, and his return was by the west. Tohis 
chapters he is in the habit of prefixing a sketch (cut in wood) 
of the road expressing the several stages, which compensates 
in some measure for the want of a general map.— We shall’ §f, 
conclude this article by a short extract from his remarks on the 
relics of the Cornish language : 


_.. © So late as the time of Henry VIII. it was the universal dialect 
of the county, and Dr. John Moreman, vicar of Menhynnet, to- 
wards the conclusion of that reign, was the first who taught his pa- 
rishioners the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, ‘in 
the English tongue. It is a curious exception to that general rule 
of the attachment manifested by nations or provinces to their verna- 
cular language, that the Cornish, at the Reformation, requested to 
have the Liturgy in English, rather than in their mother tongue. 
"She request was complied with, and the service in most places per- 
formed thenceforth in English, A few parishes, however, patrioti- 
cally preferred their native dialect ; and, in 1640, Mr. William Jack- 
son, vicar of Pheoke, found himself under the necessity of admini- 
stering the sacrament in Cornish, as his parishioners understood no 
other language. From this period its limits were gradually circum- 
scribed, at its trade and intercourse with England increased ; so that 
a century since it was only to be found, asa vehicle of cofversation, 
amongst the inhabitants of Paul’s and St. Just, in the western ex- 
tremity of the county *. Mr. Daines Barrington made a journey 





em * 





¢ * Mr. Ray, in his Itineraries, p. 281, tells us, ‘* that Mr. 

Dickan Gwyn was considered as the only person who could then 

, write in the Cornish language, and who lived in one of the most. 
. i western parishes, called St. Just, where there were few but what 
. | ‘could speak English; whilst few of the children also could speak 
: €ornish; so that the language would soon be entirely lost.” Ar> 
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: into Cornwall, in search of its remains, in 1768, but could find 
‘ | “énly one person, Dolly Pentreath, au’ old’ fisher-woman,' at Mouse- 
chole, who~spoke Cornish *.« It’ is ‘evident, from more recent ‘re- 
searches,: that his enquiries were not so successful.as they might have 
‘been, hadhe ‘possessed more knowledge than-he did of, the; subject 
that. engaged his attention; but their result may also canvince: us 
that forty years ago the faculty of sperking the. language was ex- 
ceedingly limited. Notwithstanding our most assiduous enquiries, 
 &£ ‘we were unable to discover any one who spoke it at présent ; though, 
= from Whitaker’s account, we had no doubt that it still lurkéd in'‘some 
: hole or corner, arrived to the last fluttering’ pulse of its existence, and 
ae doomed probably to give up the ghost, ‘without being again brought 
go “forward into public notice.” ; 99:30, anivroeshaer tor tA 
| ‘The view of a Kistvaen ‘in Breock,’ Cornwall, prefixed’ to 
4 the title, is the only plate which decorates this volume. Tn 





Aa. 
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‘Art.IV. Constance de Castile; a Poem, in Ten Cantos;- By “4 
4 William Sotheby, Esq. to. 11. 5s. Boards. ~- Cadell and “ 
a Davies. 1810. | EMD, , ; 
+ | HAT the translator of Virgil’s Georgics, and of Wieland’s , 
Rt | Oberon, should imitate the style of a modern metrical 
| romance, is a circumstance in itself sufficient to demand some. a 
rtion of critical censure: but that his imitation should be | 
totally deficient in that fancy and that vigour, which can alone , 
compensate for the irregularity of the style in question, is 

indeed a cause for regret. ‘The genius of our old and legiti- 

mate poetry may exclaim to Mr. Sotheby, “ At tu Brute !”3 
and, assuredly, ‘¢ this is the unkindest stab of all” which that. 
insulted genius has received. When by education, custom, and 

habit, or by the natural bent of his abilities, a writer is rendered 

unable to conform to the dictates of a correct taste, and must 

appear, in all his original rudeness, ‘* Imagination’s chartered 
libertine,” it is vain to expostulate with him who cannot amend ; . 
on the contrary, we should hail with enthusiasm y 


‘s The brave disorder of his meteor-course,”’ , 
2 and encourage him to continue dazzling us in his native 
. Ef sphere : — but to every poetical pretender, who has ¢ the con- 
| tortions of the Sybil without her inspiration,” we must again 
and again exclaim, 


ie ** An, quodcungue facit Mecenas, te quogue verum est, me 
, tf Tanto dissimilem, et tanto certare minorem 2”? { 
, + 9 e ° e : 4 
+e No aberrations from the established track can be permitted to ‘ee 


mediocrity. The dull excentricities of bewildered ignorance 


a 





| * * She died in January 1778, at Mouschole, aged 192.” » , 
p | Rey, Oct. 181e. L must . 
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must be gently guided back into common sense, and the 
‘weaver’s shuttle be mildly insinuated into the hand which so 
furiously wielded the poet’s pen. 
With very different sentiments, we eonsider the poetical de- 
‘linquencies of such a man as Mr. Sotheby. We mourn over 
the monuments of departed genius ; and when we look on the 
rank weeds which have overspread his tomb, (for buried he 
assuredly is,) we wonder that any laurel adorned his. living 
brow! How is it that such a medley of genuine feeling and 
aukward affectation, of acute perception and something ‘like 
insensibility, should exist in the productions of the same mind? 
To metaphysical inquirers, we leave the solution of this:diffieult 
‘problem ; it is enough for us that such is the lamentable in- 
‘congruity of human nature; and more than enough for any 
but a Stoic philosopher, that, if he could read the future record 
of himself, however long the record might be, all that it would 
express might probably be thus conveyed : | 
“ Nil fuit unguam 
Sic impar sibi !” | 

That he who has written as Mr. Sotheby has written, — that a 
poet who has rivalled Dryden in some of the best passages of 
the Georgics, and excelled him as a translator of the whole 
work, and who has presented the English reader with the most 
elegant perhaps of all romantic tales, the Oberon of Wieland *, 
—that such an author, we say, should select for his style the 
metre of Hans Carvel, and for his hero Don Pedro the Cruel, 
is truly melancholy. Nay, more; he has laboured to render a 
murderer interesting, at the moment in which he represents 
that murderer as mean (or rather mad) enough to confess his 
crimes before Edward the Black Prince, whose aid he is soli- 
citing against his rebellious subjects ! His hero ends the con- 
fession, by shewing a belt stained with drops of gore; ¢ sup- 
'pos’d' with blood,’ we conclude, of Blanche of Bourbon,—whom 
he poisoned, and who consequently did not bleed. We must, 
however, hasten to the performance of our irksome task, and 
proceed to prove the justice of the censure which we are re- 
fuctantly compelled to bestow on this very inferior work of an 
able author. 

As a sufficient clue to the subject, we transcribe the adver- 
tisement : 3 

¢ The following-poem is chiefly founded on history. — The cha- 
racter and crimes of Pedro, King of Castile, surnamed the Cruel,— 
his private marriage with Maria de Padilla, prior to his public nup- 
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* We say nothing here of Mr. S.’s unfortunate poem of Sau/; see 
Rev. Vol. lv. N. S. P: 400-0 ; os : Js 
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- ‘tials with Blanche of Bourbon,— the untimely death of Blanche, and 
. the assassination of her lover, the expulsion of Pedro from his king. 
dom by his illegitimate brother, Henry Count of Trastamere, — the 
_.-cireumstances which induced the-dethroned Sovereign personally to 
solicit the aid of the Black Prince, —the decisive victory of Navaret, 
and the union of the heiress of Castile with John of Gaunt Duke of 
Lancaster,—~even, the enchanted girdle, and the mysterious warning, 
are related in the Chronicles of the times : — and if the reader require 
information more ample than [that which is] contained in the sub- 
joined notes, he will be abundantly gratified by the delightful garrulity 
of Froissart, the eye-witness and enthusiastic recorder of that golden 
age of Chivalry, whose courteeus and high.toned spirit are-but faintly 
echoed in the poem of Constance de Castile.’ , 


‘ Faintly echoed,’ indeed !—Let us listen awhile to the tone 
of Chivalry, at its head quarters, the Black Prince’s camp: 


‘ Hail! barons bold, who liegesmen wait 
On Aquitain’s superior state, 
Lords of Guyenne and Gascony, 
Of Poictou and fair Angoumois, 
Saintonge, along whose pastures wide 
Swift Charente’s silver waters glide, 
_ And fiefs, where Adour, winding down, 
oins distant Tarbe to far Bayonne. 
‘And ye! the pride of Albion’s coast, 
High chieftains oF th’ heroic host ; 
Warwick, whose far-fam’d puissance led 
The van when routed Poictiers bled : 
Fitzwalter, foremost in the field, 
= ini, unknowing how to yield, 
anny, who wading deep in gore, 
Onward the flag of conquest bore, 
And, terror of the northern bounds, 
Earl Percy, grac’d with glorious wounds. 


¢ Brave Gallia’s high-born chieftains came, 
Free homagers to. Edward’s fame. 
Proud Bourbon, Anjou there behold, 
Young Burgundy, belov’d, and bold. 
Tonnere, whose mail, of verdant stain, | 
Was died with blood on Auray’s plain : 
Lo! Chatillon, whose eagle shield 
Marshals the bowmen to the field, 
Heroic Vienne, whose deathless name, 
Thy sons, proud Calais, yet proclaim, 
And Ribaumont, the bold, the brave, 
Crown’d with the wreath that Edward gave, 
When, thrice, the King, beneath his blow 
Bow’d, ere his prowess feli’d the foe. 

‘ From Brittany brave Montfort led 

Fam/’d peers, who in his quarrel bled, 
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(His falchion flaming in the van) 
Knight, Seneschal, and Castellan.’ 


It cannot be said that we have invidiously selected these pass 
Sages, since too many more stanzas of a nature equally prosaic 
and spiritless may be found. If, from some faint recollection 
of his: former’ classical prejudices, Mr. Sotheby should plead 
precedent for his enumeration of the auxiliary heroes and vas- 
sals of our romantic Edward, let him be more strongly reminded 
that no Catalogues (except Catalogues Raisonnées) are admissible 
in short poems ; though, in the length of an Iliad, such a list, 
even were it more unpoetical than it is, might be defended on 
critical grounds, and is even natural and excusable if we con- 
sider the design and circumstances of Homer, when he paid 
this detailed compliment to so many of the Greeks. The casé 
is very different with Mr. Sotheby’sg 


* Gawain, in storied rhymes enroll’d, 
Sir Lionel and Agravane, 
Brave Gareth, fam’d in Minstrel tale, 
And far renowned Aglovale,’ &c. &c. &c. (p. 110.) 


or with the still tamer transcript from the rolls in the French 
Herald’s Office, 


‘ D’Ambreticourt has seized the lance, 
Bohun and Chatellheraut advance ; 
Causton and Roche-chouart poise the spear, 


And Clayton calls on Boutelleire.” (page 157.) 
« Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms,” &c. &c. The 


simile is somewhat musty : — mais continuons. These person- 
ages are  fortisque Gyas * er Cloanthus,” in all their native 
interest and animation: but there is no reom, in a tale compa- 
ratively short, (though positively quite long enough,) for a 
minute record of such walking gentlemen. ‘They should pass — 
over the stage as 


“ Equitum turme peditumque caterva,” 


without any display of the riches of the poet’s nomenclature. 
We have principal characters enough, living and dead, in this 
poem, without these fashionable adjuncts, who appear and 
disappear like the figures of the Phantasmagoria, — vexvwp 
"AMENHNA xapnva— 


«© The shadowy troops that pass, and make no sign !’? 


but, besides these unsubstantial beings and empty names, we 
have the episode’ or rather excrescence of the ‘ page to Con- 
stance de Castile,’— Julian, who * boasts no other name, 
although 9% 
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¢ The Mother, who that infant bore, 
Was Pedro’s sister Ellenor ; 
The loveliest lady Spain had seen, 
Save fair Maria, Pedro’s queen.’ 


Julian and Constance, then, are cousins; and they conceive 
and nourish a sort of Platonic affection for each other, from 


their earliest years: 


‘ No wavering wish, sigh undefin’d, 
Stain’d the pure mirror. of their mind ; 
One was their smile, their tear the same; 
Union of souls without a name!’ 


Euge, Mr.Sotheby ! this is in your old and truly poetical style 
of expression. So is the following passage, which we have 
sincere pleasure in extracting ; and we believe that we must 
forgive the delay in the main story, occasioned by the narration 
of the birth and childhood of Julian, on account of the additional 
interest which it throws over the character of his fair friend and 


relation ; 


¢ Thus, peaceful, past (pass’d) year after year; 
One was their smile, and one their tear, 
Nor ever since the infants met, 
The sun had on their parting set. 
And whether ’twas the force of blood 
‘That in their kindred channels flow’d, 
Or the strict tie that closely binds 
In sympathy congenial minds, 
You would have thought each twin-born flow’r 
Had blossom’d on one roseate bow’r ; 
Soft vernal airs from fav’ring heav’n 
To both like bloom and fragrance giv’n. 
And yet, at times, a tender shade, 
A twilight between dawn and day 
Dissolving gradually away, 
Its chast’ning hue o’er Julian laid. 
More bright thé beams of fancy play’d 
Like cloud!ess sunshine on her mind ; 
The boy, he knew not why, inclin’d 
To pensive pleasures meek and mild, 


And lonely musing charm’d the child.’ 


This is surely beautiful in manner, though trite in design. We 
shall take this opportunity of introducing some additional in- 


. stances of the still uncorrupted taste and undiminished vigour of 


Mr.Sotheby, when he emancipates himself from the trammels of 
Imitation ; — of unworthy imitation of that rude simplicity of 
Style, (ila priorum Simplicitas!) which really, when not employed 
by some transcendent genius whom it debases although. it 
: L 3 cannot 


he. Seen 
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cannot destroy, should be confined to nursery-tales and bar. 
barous ballads. We here speak of the general want of correct~. 
ness in language, and the puerility or rather poverty of thought, 
which disgrace our modern metrical romances: but can a poet 
of inborn strength, and no bounded scope of imagination, be 
contented with the inglorious facility of composing even in 
the measure of such sing-song ditties? There is no room, as 
Dryden admirably conceived, to turn round in this measure of 
eight feet. It is proper and excellent, when highly laboured, 
for a witty tale, such as those of Prior or Swift; or for 
Gay’s Fables; or, still farther to exalt it, for a continued strain of 
irony, like that which so happily pervades the most original of 
poems, Butler’s Hudibras : but to see it substituted for heroic 
verse, in serious poems of length and intended dignity, .was 
reserved for an age in which it is deemed a proof of taste, ‘and 
an honourable testimony of antiquarian research, to revive the — 
manner as well as the subject of some early chronicle in verse ; 
and. to tread in the steps of Blind Harry, instead of those 
which our more polite predecessors followed, the steps of 
Blind Homer. me 
_Mr. Sotheby’s description of the midnight meeting of Pedro 
and Constance, on the shore at Corunna, is animated and pic. 
turesque. In the lines on the Father, indeed, we observe 
some specimens of the limping style of versification which is 


consecrated to the Ballad-Singer, such as, 


© His bosom labouring past controlling, | 
Down his dark cheek the big tear rolling :’ &c.— 
but the following short sketch of the Daughter, whom he 
hears in his arms through the white foam of the breakers, would 


furnish a painter with no vulgar ideas ; 


¢ But, motionless, like sculptured stone 
Her eyelid clos’d, her colour gone, 
Lay the pale maiden, o’er whose brow 
The Father bow’d his locks of snow, 
And spread his mantle to the wind, 
To shield her from bleak gales unkind. 
Faint gleam’d the torch above her head, 


Dim as a taper o’cr the dead,’==page 12. 


The first line of the couplet in italics is very ambiguously 
expressed, .The author would seem to mean that the monarch 
spred his mantle over his daughter, to the windward: but, 
by sdying that he ‘spread it to the wind,’ Pedro is described 
as making his royal raiment into a sort of sail, which would 
“be ill calculated to shield Constance ¢ from bleak gales up- 


kind ’— which last, moreover, is a feeble and tautologous ex- 
ais irae | ' pression. 
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pression. The scene, however, is well-imagined ; -—and the 
subsequent passage, descriptive of the happiness of Pedro and 
Maria, contains a simile which we do not recollect to have seen 
before,. and which.is certainly pleasing; : - 
¢ Adversity but serv’d to bind 
~~. Jn closer union mind- with mind ; 
Bade each from.each.the pang remove, - 
And drew from Grief the balm of Love. | 
¢ Thus underneath the golden sky 
That smiles on blissful Araby, 
The balsam’s lenient tear confin’d 
Sleeps in the smooth unbroken rind ; 
But kindly flowing from the wound 
Sheds life‘and healing fragrance round.’ 


Some very elegant common-places also occur in this volume ; 
and we cannot help sympathizing with the peet, who writes 
well on Happiness and Sorrow, Love and Friendship, and 
‘other gentle themes, which are inexhaustible, how much so- 
ever they may have been drained as the sources of poetry in 
every age. We select an example of Mr. Sotheby’s powers 
.of composition in this difficult sort of manner; — that is, in 
‘which it is difficult to write properly, and yet with some de- 


gree of novelty : 


- ¢ Hard is his heart, who never at the tomb 
Of one below’d, o’er the sepulchral urn 
Has mus’d on days that shall no more return, 
And call’d around from the funereal gloom 
~ Shades of past joy, while tears that lenient flow 
~~" .«Seem to obliterate the sense of woe. 


¢ Lo, on the mirror bright of former days 

Whereon we love to gaze, 

Re-picturing the scene of happiness, 
No forms unkind intrude. 
O’er each harsh feature rude 

Gathers the shadow of forgetfulness ; 
While all that minister’d delight 

Floats like a blissful dream before the sight. 


¢ *Tis as a pleasant land by moon-light seen, 
Where each harsh form, that met the day, 
In darkness dies away; 4 | 
Smooth gleams, and tender shadows steal between, 
While the pale silvery orb glides peaceful o*er the scene.” 


From this and other specimens, (see the opening of Canto 4+) 


“we are led to conceive: that Mr. Sotheby’s forte lies in the 


athetic, or at all events in the pensive class of subjects ; and 
in fact his bolder manners, :in aiming at, syblimity, falls into 
| ey L 4 | bombast, 
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bombast. Such is the furious and noisy scene at Maria’s 
‘tomb, where Pedro sees the ghost of Blanche of Bourbon, 
and is preparing to kill himself; when the theatrical appear- , 
ance of Constance and the Holy Friar reminds us of the Q- 
propos arrival of the Beef-Eater in the “ Critic.” Indeed, we 
strongly recommend this scene to be worked into some melo- 
dram by the dramatists of the Royal Circus. + 
Not so must we express ourselves concerning the very fanci- 
“ful and lively ballad, intitled a Fairy Song, which is intro- 
duced in a Minstrel Song (“ carmina semper, et cithare,”) at 
Page 59- 
— © Softly blow the wreathed shell, 
Wind the ocean melody ! 
Sea-gods! answering to my spell, 
Cleave the liquid canopy ! 
Rise !_ with tuneful conch and song 
Lead the charmed bark along. 


¢ Answer from your coral cave, 
_ Sea-maids! who in season fair 
Warbling on the glassy wave, 
Braid with pearl your yellow hair ! 
Nymphs! responsive to my lay 
Rise! and smooth with song the way.— 





¢ Welcome, to the fairy shore ! 
Bear the King to charmed bowers 
Crown’d with wreath of Elfin flowers! 
Ocean-choir ! your charge is o’er : 
Long as Echo holds the strain, 
Dance, like sun-beams, on the main, 
Or moon, in morris of the night 
Silvering the sea with gleams of light !” 








We here close our extracts and remarks: hoping, that if we 
sce Mr. Sotheby again, his muse will appear in her natural 


habiliments, 
6 Rursus et in veterem fato revoluta figuram.” Ho d. 





.. ; 





Art. V. £xtracts from the Diary of a Lover of Literature. 410. 
pp: 245. Il. 41s. Boards. Longman and-Co. 1810. 


V E occasionally meet with a sort of literary gossipping, which 

throws open to the public the chosen parlour in which emi- 
nence has condescended to lounge; which adits us to the chit- 
chat of learning and the impromptus of genius ; and which, if it 
cannot be praised with dignity, is seldom read without amusg- 


; ment. By preserving such fortuitous: scintillations of talents 
Boswell’s 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson acquired great popularity ; and the 
‘Diary of this « Lover of Literature’ aims at affording similar 


pastime. One day, Sir James Mackintosh, or Lord Ched- 
worth, drops into the author’s book-room, and the substance 
of the conversation is recorded. Another day, he goes to the 
Opera, and critieizes the music and the spectacle. When 
the season invites excursion, he journalizes a tour over the 
Isle of Wight, or the mountains of Wales ; and when the 
weather occasions confinement, those books are analyzed 


which supplied the desultory occupation of his morning or 


evening. Music, company, prospects, and books, are all 
agreeable objects of reminiscence : but the faded picture 
cannot always be refreshed. so distinctly as to communicate 
pleasure in the description. Yet the incessant variation suf- 
ficiently prevents any direct feeling of ennui ; and though a 
mosaic formed of fragments so miscellaneous may want 
design, it will include curious and precious pebbles: if-not 
remembered with facility, it may be inspected with interest. 

A specimen or two will give a clearer idea of the work than 
any commentary : 


“1798, June rsth. 


© Had an agreeable sail to Newport, about five miles up the river 
Medina. Visited Carisbrook Castle, proudly crowning the summit 
of an eminence ; but deficient in effect, from the want ‘of picturesque 
accompaniments. Missed my friend Ogden, the old soldier, who on 


a previous excursion acted as Cicerone to the place ; and was accus- 


tomed, at the conclusion, to exhibit Aimse/f as the greatest curiosity 
there, being the person in whose arms the immortal Wolfe expired. 
Found, on enquiry of his son, who has succeeded him in the office of 
guide, and who still preserves with religious veneration the General’s 
cane, that the gallant veteran was gone to the grand and final muster, 
at which, sooner or later, we must all appear. On my former visit, 
I was of course solicitous to enquire respecting the last moments of 
a Hero, on whiose fall, the arts of painting, poetry, and sculpture, 
have conspired to throw so bright a blaze of glory. The old fellow 
assured me, that far from displaying the lively interest ascribed to 
him, in the fate of the day, he appeared absorbed in his own sufs 


ferings, oppressed with debility and languor, and nearly insensible 


to what was passing around him. It is not pleasant to have illusions 
of this kind destroyed s but as the natural propensity of my in- 
formant would be, rather to aggrandise, than depretiate, the fame of 
one with whom he must feel his own so nearly connected, there can 
be little reason to question the truth and accuracy of his representa- 
tion.—Ascended tu the highest point of the Keep, commanding an 
extensive but uninteresting prospect over the whole interior of the 
Island. Viewed again the celebrated Well, 200 feet deep to the 
water ; 30 of which are walled with stone, and 170 pierced through 


‘rock ; and 70 feet more of water at the bottom. Its prodigious 
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depth best: shewn by dropping down a lighted sheet of paper, which, - 
as it whirls round and round, in‘its spiral descent, emits a sound like 
the roaring of a furnace’; and, at length, when-it touches the.water, 
casts a ‘transient glearf over its surface, which appears, about, the. 
compass of a silver penny. A naval officer lately, in bravado, jumped - 
across the well, and forgot the transverse spindle, round which the 
bucket .winds :—he escaped ; but the blood curdles at the imminent 
and horrible danger to which his rashness exposed him.’) = -* 

¢ After dinner, strolled to the sequestered village of Arreton, lyieg 
snugly at the foot of the Southern declivity of the Downs ; ‘and,’ 
climbing to their summit, pursued the extreme ridge, which rpns 
transversely, East and West, about midway athwart this portion of 
the Island, and sloping steeply and smoothly down on both sides, 
presents, in either direction, a prospect almost equally \attractive : 
extending, to the South, over a rich and variegated hollow, tufted 
with trees, sparkling with streams, and enlivened with villages and 
spires, to the heights of Appuldurcombe; and, to the North, over 
the whole expanse of this division of the Island spread like a.sylvan 
wilderness beneath, and across the vast arm of the Outer Passage 
distinctly studded with the men of war at Spithead, to a long line of 
the English Coast, on which, through a transparent atmosphere, 
Gosport, Portsmouth, Havant, even the city of Chichester, and 
headlands stretching far beyond on the Sussex coast, were clearly 
discernible.’ 


‘Now for one or two literary annotations ; which are, as in 
the present instance, often too slight to be striking, and rather 
tangent than tangible ; they graze, without hitting, the object 
at which they are aimed ; and they proclaim, without demon- 
strating, the archer’s skill : | 


‘ August the 18th. 


* Read Shaftsbury’s enquiry concerning virtue. His ideas are not 
very distinctly stated : but he seems to place virtue. in a proper 
management of the affections ; its recommendation to: others, :in its 
congeniality to_our moral taste ; and its obligation on ourselves, in 
the advantages it procures us: and he very happily describes the: ins 
fluence of true religion, of superstition, and of atheism, on its opera- 
tion. — He evidently shews himself to be a Deist. p 

¢ Looked into D’Alembert’s Elémens. de Musique, His evolu- 
tion of harmony, at the opening (L.1.¢.1.), from the harmonical 
sounds inseparably combined with every musical note, however ap- 

arently simple ; and which, though so intimately blended with. the 
principle and generative tone as to escape ordinary observation, may 
clearly be detected and distinguished from it by a delicate ear, —.is 
so me quite new, and very satisfactory. This natural and inherent 
affinity between concordant sounds, evinced (where we should least 
expect to find it) in the elements themselves out of which al} artifi- 
cial concords are composed, seems to place the principles of modern 
harmony on a very solid basis ; and enables us to advance a step far- 
ther in accounting for the gratification arising from musical com- 
. position, 
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sition, than is allowed to our curiosity in investigating the sources 


of most of the other pleasures of taste. 
¢ Read Burke’s Memorial on the Conduct. of the Minority —a 


powerful composition, purely argumentative, and, I believe, without a 
single metaphor.’ | 


Some curious theological matter occurs at pages 100, 103,: 
120, 167, 199) 201, 202, 205, &c. which we leave to the 


consideration of the dilettanti in these thorny yet ever stimu- 


Jating discussions. 
The following conversation will interest : 


©3799. June 13th. 


s Hada long and interesting conversation with Mr. M., turniog- 


principally on Burke and Fox, Of Burke he spoke with rapture ; 
declaring that he was,-in his estimation, without any parallel in any 
age or country——except perhaps Lord Bacoa and Cicero ;. that_ his 
works contained an ampler store of political and moral wisdom than’ 
could be found in any other writer whatever ; and that he was only 
not esteemed the most severe and sagacious of reasoners, because he 
was the most eloquent of men,—the perpetual force and vigour of 
his arguments being hid from vulgar observation by the dazzling 
glories in which they were enshrined. In taste alone he thought him 
deficient : but to have possessed that quality in addition to hig 
others, would have been too much for man. Passed the last Christ- 
mas with Burke at Beaconsfield ; and described, in glowing terms, 
the astonishing effusions of his mind in conversation. Perfectly free 
from all taint of affectation : would enter, with cordial glee, into the 
sports of children ; rolling about with them on the carpet, and 
pouring out, in his gambols, the sublimest images mingled with the 
most wretched puns. Anticipated his approaching dissolution, with 
due solemnity, but perfect composure. Miunutely and accurately in- 
formed, to a wonderful exactness, with respect to every fact relative 
to the French revolution. — M. lamented, with me, Fox’s strange 
deportment during this tremendous crisis ; ‘and attributed it, partly 
to an ignorance respecting these facts, and partly to.a misconception 
of the true character of the democratic philosophers of the day, whom 
he confounded with the old advocates for reform, and with whose ge- 
auine spirit he appeared on conversation totally unacquainted, ascribing 
the temper and views imputed tothem, entirely to the calumny of party. 
Idle and uninquisitive, to a remarkable degree. Burke said of him, 
with a deep sigh. ‘* He is made to be loved.” Fox said df Burke, 
that M. would have praised him too highly, had that been possible ; 
but that it was not in the power of man, to do justice to his various 
and transcendant merits. Declared, he would set his hand to every 
part of the preliminary discourse on the law of nature and nations, 
except the account of liberty — a subject which he considered with 
‘Burke, as purely practical, and incapable of strict definition, Of 
Gilbon, M. neatly remarked, that he might have been cut out of a 


corner of Burke’s mind, without his missmg it. — Spoke highly of 
: Johnson’ 
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Johnson’s prompt, and vigorous powers in conversation, and on this. 
ground, of Boswell’s Life of him: Burke, he said, agreed with’ 
him ¢ and affirmed, that this work was a greacer monument to 

Johnson’s fame, than all his writings put together. — Condemned” 
democracy as the most monstrous of all governments ; because it is 
impossible at once to act and to control, and consequently the» 
sovereign power, in such a constitution, mast be left without any 
check whatever : regarded that form of governinent as best, which 

placed the efficient sovere:gnty in the hands of the natural aristo- 
cracy of a country, subjecting them in its exercise to the control of 
the people at large. ~ Descanted largely in praise of our plan of 
representation ; by which, uncouth and anomalous as it may in many 
instances appear, and indeed on that very account, such various and 
diversified interests became proxied in the House of Commons. 
Our democracy, he acutely remarked, was powerful but concealed, 

to prevent popular violence ; our monarchy, prominent and ostensie 
ble, to provoke perpetual jealousy. — Extolled in warm terms — 
which he thought as a foreigner (a Scotchman) he might do without. 
the imputation of partiality, for he did not mean to include his owa 
countrymen in the pratse—the characteristic bon naturel, the good 
temper and sound sense, of the English people ; qualitics, in which 
he deliberately thought us without a rival in any other nation on the 
globe.- Strongly defended Burke’s paradoxical position, that vice ” 
foses its malignancy with its grossness, on the principle, that all 
disguise is a limitation upon vice. — Stated with much carnestness, 
that the grand object of his political labours should be first, and 
above ail, to extinguish a false, wretched and fanatical philosophy, | 
which if we did not destroy, would assuredly destroy us ; and then 
to revive and rekindle that antient genyine spirit of British liberty, 
which an alarm, partly just and partly abused, had smothered for the 
present, but which combined with a providential succession of for- 
tunate occurrences, had rendered us. in better times, incomparably 


the freest, wisest, and happicst nation under heaven.’ 


An anecdote of the late Lord Kenyon is introduced at p. gr. 
which coincides with such as have before reached our ears.: 


«Met Mr. I. — Pleased with an anecdote he gave me of Lord 
Kenyon. A friend of his, sometime since, bad sold his Lordship a 
gottage at Richmond ; and, going down there lately, wished to take 
a view of the premises : an old house.-keeper admitted him: on the | 
table he saw three books; the Bible — Epicteus—and the Whole 
Doty of Man: “ does my Lord read this,’? said the Gentleman 
taking up the Bible? ‘ No,” said the woman, ‘he is always por- 
ing upon this little book,” pointing to Epictetus, «© 1 don’t know 
what it is ; my lady reads the two others : they come down. here of 
a Saturday evening, with a leg or shoulder of mutton ; this serves | 
them the Sunday ; and they leave me the remains.”2> A Chief 
Justice of England, thus severely simple in his taste and habits, is at 
least a curiosity? — ad im i 

The greater number of the author’s days are consecrated ta 
literature. He usually reads the popular works of the time, ” 
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and revises the public judgment, with the benefit of more de- 
liberate reflection: but he does not always confine himself to 
modern or recent productions; and he pays a commendable 
attention to some neglected writers, particularly to Mande 


ville. : : 
- Among the less fortunate criticisms of the author, we class 


his remarks at p.106. concerning Burke’s treatise on the Sube- ; 
‘ime and Beautiful. This work, which certainly contains some | 


eloquent passages, is here praised exuberantly: but as a piece 
of philosophy it is surely of an inferior class; neither clear nor 
sound : nor is it bottomed on a due knowlege of what others, 
Hartley for instance, had ascertained on some of the topics in- 
troduced.—On the other hand, perhaps, we should rank among 
the happier criticisms, which this volume contains, the depre- 
ciating account (at p.175.) of Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric, 
which has been rather an over-rated production. 

A spirit of the gentleman and of the scholar pervades this 
Diary, but not always a spirit of courageous originality. As 
the author* proposes to continue his method of publication, 
we advise a severer selection of topic. ‘Those books, which 
are not good enough to preserve much influence, are not'worth, 
calling trom the tomb for any ordinaxy observation on their 
character. We also advise more ¢diosyucrasy; a freer in- 
dulgence of the peculiar genius of the writer, which is advan~ 
tageously displayed in many paragraphs, but is sometimes. toa 


much over-awed by the authority of eminence. - 
W. Tay. 3: 
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Art. VI. Sketches of the Country, Character, and Costume, of Por. 


tugal and Spain, made during the Campaign and on the Route of © 


the British Army in 1808 and 18cg. Engraved and coloured 
from the Drawings by the Rev. William Bradford, A, B. of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, Chaplain of Brigade to the Expeditior. 
With incidental Illustration, and appropriate Descriptions of each 
Subject. Folio. 71. 7s. Boards. Booth. 1809. 


paar incidental illustration which occupies a subordinate 

place in this splendid publication, and is indeed last men- 
tioned in the title, affords the only materials which we can 
purloin for the gratification of our readers. Yet, though we 
cannot copy drawings or coloured engravings from them, our 
pen shall not be tardy in doing justice to an amateur artist, 
who, on a subject which at this moment excites the warmest 
interest, has employed his pencil to gratify the public curiosity, 





* Who appears to be a barrister, see p.235, and who dates his 
preface from Ipswich. 
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| by presenting to the eye a number of sketches of the country, 


aracter, arid costume of that peninsula on which our armies 


ate combating. The scehery in Spain and Portugal is very 
captivating to the landscape-painter ; and a man who could use 


_ his pencil, though attached to a military expedition, would 


not fail to embrace every opportunity of copying into his 
sketch-book the striking picturesque beauties which these 
countries are ‘known to present.. Mr. Bradford appears to 
have been diligent as an artist, during the period in which he. 
accompanied the army under Sir John Moore in the capacity 
of Chaplain of Brigade; and we have no hesitation in stating 
that, to those who are desirous of forming an exact idea of the 
features and surface-character of the peninsula, as well as of 
the dresses of the inhabitants, these plates will be a very gra- 
tifying offering. Of their execution we may speak in terms 
of much praise, since very few of the expensive pictorial works 
which have come before us can rival the present in beauty of 


- embellishment. It displays,by way of frontispiece, a copper-plate 


representing the monument erected at Corunna by the Spaniards 
to the memory of Sir John Moore, and includes 39 coloured 
acqua-tints from Mr. B.’s drawings ; the subjects of which are 
given in the ensuing enumeration : 


© Creek of Maceira — Car of Portuguese Estramadura — Torres 
Vedras, from the North-West— Peasant of Torres Vedras—Cintra — 
Ditto, from the Lisbon road— Franciscans — Lisbon, and the aque- 
duct of Alcantara—Aqueduct of Alcantara— Portuguese Gentleman 
-— Female of Lisbon in her walking dress — Pass in the mountains 
between Nisa and Vilha Velha—Peasant boy of Nisa—Peasant in a 
straw coat— View on the Tagus near Vilha Velha—Girl of Guarda— 
Bishop of Guarda — Peasant of Corregimiento of Salamanca— Ditto 
of Ditto — Armed peasant of the Ciudad Rodrigo Militia — The 
Boleras dance—Salamanca— Doctor of Salamarica — Student of the 
Irish college of Salamanca — Interior of the cathedral of Salamanca 
— Spanish Lady, with her attendant—Infant Capuchin—Interior of 
the Dominican church, Salamanca — Servant girls of Salamanca — 


- Aliejos, a village in the plains of Leon—Spanish Courier— Peasants 


of Corregimiento of Toro—Toro— Shepherds of the plains of Leon 


' «Castle of Benevente—Pass of Manzanal — Villa Franca——Pass near 
Villa Franca — View near Villa Franca—View between Constantine 
‘and Nogales, in the mountains of Gallicia.’ | 


'- ‘Tothe letter-press accompanying the plate which coneludes 


_ this series, Mr. Bradford has subjoined the following note : 
‘This subject is the last which the author had it in his power 


to take. The increased interest of the army’s progress, until 


their embarkation, after the memorable battle of Corunna, on 


the 16th January 1809, prevented him from continuing the 
Aa 
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_ As we have remarked at the commencement of this article, 
the value of the letter-press is far inferior to that of the plates. 
The notices are indeed very scanty: but, as they are not_alto- 
. gether without interest, we shall venture on transcribing some 
‘of the descriptions. 2 | 

The plate representing the Creek of Maceira has this account 
subjoined: | is 
© The fleet with the troops under the orders of Lieutenant-General 

Sir Harry Burrard, came to an anchor in the open sea,, off this creek, 
on the 25th of August 1808. 

¢ As the point of debarkation, the only advantage it appeared to 
_ offer was its contiguity to the camp at Ramulhal, where the army had 
occupied a position after the action of the 21st. With respect to 
_ anchorage for the shipping, and protection to the boats im making 
_ the shore, it possessed no superiority, and in common with the whole 
extent of coast from the Douro to the Tagus was exposed to.the west 
winds, and the surf of the Atlantic. 

¢ Soon after the fleet appeared in sight, cars had been dispatched 
to this creek to receive supplies of provisions; and they remained 
. two days on the beach, before a boat could be ventured to the shore. 
At length, the weather becoming more favourable, and the surf 
abating, the business of landing was commenced, but it was not come 

leted without considerable risque and some loss. 

‘ The river of Maceira gives a name to this inlet; and here, when 
swollen by the winter rains, finds a passage into the ocean... Inthe 
summer its stream is scarcely perceptible, and being too feeble. to 
make its way through banks of gravel which the surf has opposed to 
it, terminates in a little pool, and gradually loses itself in the sand. 

‘ The first specimen of Portuguese habitations is found in a hamlet 
‘through which the road passes, and which is situated a mile and a half 
from the cea, and atthe same distance from Vimiera. This village, 
which lies directly eastward from the Creek, consists of about a hun- 
_ dred houses, built along the side of a hill, in a country partially culti- 
vated, abounding with woods of the pine, of which the gum cistus 
and myrtle form the underwood, and afford a most agreeable fra- 
grance, 


Two views are given of Cintra; a spot which will be cele- 
brated in history for the singular Convention which there took 
place, after the battle of Vimiera, between the Commanders 
of the British and the French forces, August 30, 1808. For 
picturesque charms, it also stands pre-eminent. The rocks, 
woods, and habitations are disposed with the most romantic 

effect; of which the reader may form some-idea from. Mr. 
Bradford's description, even though unaccompanied by his copy 
of the landscape : : ) ? . ice shlrs* ieuelon sini 

* From Torres Vedras to Cintra, the road lies through a-series.of 
military posts, and strong passes, and through the. village of Mafra, 
celebrated for its magnificent palace and convent, which is justly cone 

sidered as little inferigr to the Escurial. ‘The beadeied of the thotn- 
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tain and town of Cintra gradually unfold themselves, until at length 
the traveller descends a hill by the chureh of St. Sebastian, when the 
varied charms of this grand scencry open upon the view. The bold 
outline of the mountain is from this point visible to a considerable 
extent. Its prodigious breaks and cavities, the numerous villas built 
along its declivity, amidst orange and lemon groves, and woods of 
forest trees, produce a landscape rarely equalled in picturesque cha. 
racter. 

¢ Among the principal villas which claim distinction, as to site and 
building, is one belonging to the Marquis Marialva, Eut it 1s at pre. 
sent unoccupied. Another, little inferior, and famous for its gardens, 
is the property of the Marquis Pombal. A spacious hotel, beauti- 
fully situated, looking over the town to the Atlantic, under the mae | 
pagement of an Irish woman, furnishes excellent accommodation, and 


ie'an object by*no means devoid of interest to an English traveller. 


‘9. The town contains about a thousand houses, three convents, and 
a palace, built by Don Emanuel, but now much neglected and going 
to decay. The most surprising monument of the royal founder’s 
pitty isa convent of Jeronomites, erected on the highest ridge of the 
mountain. Its elevation is said ta be three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

¢ On amabrupt point of the rock, not far from this monastery, are 
seen the rns of a Moorish fortress, in which is a well-supplied re- 
servoir of water. At the foot of the mountain, are some remains of 
an ancient Roghan temple; which, from some dedicatory inscriptions 
found among ‘the ruins, and a similarity between the words Cynthia 
and Cintra, has‘given rise to the conjecture that the latter name is a 
corruption of the former. This opinion is, however, unsupported by 
any authority. A.road, shaded by chesnut and cork trees, leads 
along the side of the mountain to Cascaes. A few hundred yards to 
the right is a fine mansion, built on a steep part of the rock, com- 
manding an extensive view of the ocean, and the mouth of,the Tagus. 
No part of this mountain affords a more delightful prospect ; but this 
residence, and many others, which adorn its side, are now abandoned, 
and inruins. A little further on the road towards Cascaes, there is 
a path to the left which leads to a convent of Capuchins, known by 
the name of the Cork Convent. This monastery is partly hewn out 
of the rock, and partly formed by projecting masses of the mountain, 
presenting a very uncouth appearance, which the stranger does not 
perceive to be a dwelling, until he arrives at the steps of the convent. 
Such materials as its immediate vicinity afforded were alone employed 
in the construction of its furniture and ornaments.- Beds, chairs, 
and tables are made from blocks of stone, or cork; and the latter 
substance, cut into yarious figures, forms the decoration of the doors 
and altar. 

‘ The society consists of eighteen monks of the order of St. 
Francis, whose revenue is principally derived from eleemosynary con- 
tributions. ” 

* Cintra is situated seventeen miles to the north-westward of 
Lisbon. The mild temperature of its climate, and the charms of 
its situation, have long rendered it the favourite resort of English 


tuvalids.’ 
Among 
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Among the plates dedicated to the department of Costumes 
the most singular is that which represents a Peasant in a straw~ 
coat. We are told that ‘the shepherds and labouring peasants 
in most provinces of the peninsula protect themselves from the 
periodical heavy rains by a straw covering ; this species of 
cloathing is matted together, and is made sufficiently large to 
cover the whole person. By thus, as it were, thatching them- 
selves in, the peasants pursue their out-of-doors-occupation 
without any inconvenience from the weather.’ | 

Why cannot our peasants thatch themselves in likewise ? 
Straw is cheap, and such a covering may often be more useful 
than a great coat, because through the thatched envelope the 
water would not so easily find its way as through a woven 
garment. It is necessary, however, in the former dress, that 
an erect posture be preserved. 

We are informed in the short account of Salamanca that its 
celebrated university, established in the beginning of the 
13th century, had so much declined, at the time when Mr. B. 
visited it, that the number of students did not exceed one or 
two hundred ; and that, even before the troubles, they did not 
amount to more than three hundred. How different this 
statement from that of M. Laborde! (see.p.121. of this number.) 

The plate representing a Doctor of Salamanca is intended 
to be a portrait, or to convey some idea, of the person of 
Dr. Curtis, the celebrated president of the Irish college in that 
city. This gentleman, who is upwards of seventy years of 
age, is mentioned as an enlightened scholar, and his services 
to the English army are gratefully recorded. What was his 
fate, after the retreat of the British from Salamanca, Mr. B, 
has not been able to ascertain. 

In the letter-press accompanying the plate which exhibits 
Shepherds of Leon in their winter cloathing, the Mesta is men- 
tioned as a chartered company, or saciety of great flock-ownersy 
to which the law has granted considerable privileges of pastur- 
age; and we believe that this statement is more correct than 
that. which is given by M. Laborde*. Mr. B. agrees with 


most enlightened men in reprobating the system of the Mesta, 


‘lt has been urged, {says he,) by. some who profit by this un- | 


equal law, that the delicate quality of the Spanish wool is acquired 


by the change of food and climate, [which the migratory flocks enjoy . 


under the regulation of the Mesta,] an opinion wholly refuted by 
_ well attested experiments, which prove that the wool of the station 
ary flocks of Etramadura is in no degree inferior.’ 2 


eee 





* See our present No. p.118. 
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The supplement to Mr. Bradford’s sketches gives no views. 
of scenery, but merely exhibits the military costume of Spain 


and Portugal, or the dress of Artillery-men, Cavalry, Infantry, 
Engineers, and Marines, in 14 plates, with two of French’ 


Infantry and Dragoons. ‘These are preceded by an account 
of the military and naval force of the peninsula, and also of: 
the Spanish colonies : but, as this part of the work is anony- 
mous, we know not the authority on which it rests, and there- 
fore shall not copy its statements. 

We cannot close this volume without a cerdial acknowlege- 
ment of the pleasure which it has afforded us, nor without 
recommending its truly beautiful engravings to those who wish 
to have a peep into Spain and Portugal without crossing the 


Bay of Biscay. 
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Art. VIL. schyli Tragedie que supersuat Deperditarum Fobu- 
larum Fragmenta et Scholia Graca ex Editione Thome stanleit, cum 
versione Lutind ab.ipso emendatd, et commeniario /onge quam antea fuit 
aucliori, ex manuscrigsas ejus nunc demum Idito. Accedunt Varia lec- 
tiones, et Note VV. DD. Critica ac Philologica 3 quibus suas passim 
intertexuit Saruel Butler, 4 M. Regie Schole Salnpiensis Archididas- 


calus, Col. Div Foann. apud Cantair. nuper Sosius. — Tom. I. et 


Tom. II. 8v0. (Tom. J. 410.) Cantalrigia ; Typis ac Sumptibus Acade- 
micis. 1809. Londini, apud Lunn. Price 16s. 


\ E have long wanted a variorum edition of A‘schylus ; and 

we congratulate the learned world, and our countrymen 
in particular, on the appearance of a work which is amply 
calculated to supply the deficieney, if we may augur, as -we 
have every reason to do, of the completion of the plan from 
the. execution of the present partion of it.—That a judicious se- 
lection from the notes of preceding editors, intermixed with 
original remarks; must be the fairest and best apparatus for 
any classical publication, is self-evident. Such an edition is 
conceived in the true literary spirit; in the spirit of utility, 
and not of ostentation. We may fairly presume that an editor 
of this description will not indulge himself in that sarcasm and 
that virulence agaist his precursors, which have formed the 
disgrace of our own and of the continental scholars ; that he 
will not flatter his own fancied superiority, by exposing the 
mistakes of others, but on the contrary will search for all 


that 1s valuable in their annotations ; and that, rendering praise .i 


where it is due by quoting those annotations, he will deserve 
praise himself forcandourat least, if not for higher qualifications. 
By much higher qualifications, however, we think that 


‘Mr. Butler has sufficiently shown himself to be distinguished; — : 
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by industry, byaccurate learning, and by ingenuity ofno common | 


degree. Selected out of the University of Cambridge for the 
important task of, editing Alschylus, after that task had been 
declined by Professor Porson*; 


@ 


( Cui nihil vivit” simile aut secundum: 
Proximos ili tamen occupavit 


Alter + Aonores,) 


he has begun his undertaking with that vigour and that becom- 
ing spitit which authorize us in anticipating the happiest 
results. Of the large mass of materials which he has col- 
lected, arranged, and sifted, we shall presently give a detailed 
account, for the information of our classical readers : but we 
must previously state his own reasons, as they are assigned in the 
“ Letter” mentioned in the note below, for acquiescing in the 
testriction imposed by the University, as to the republication 
of Stanley’s text. These are the words of Mr. Butler: 


‘Tt was originally my own wish to have been released from 
Stanley’s text, and though I was not very well contented with the 
determination of the Syndics when they insisted on my adopting it, 
I have found reason since to be fully satisfied with their decision. 
Without Stanley’s text, Stanley’s notes both edited and unedited, 
would be absolutely unintelligible. Stanley was the greatest scholar 
of his age in this country ; the greatest ornamentef his time to the 
University of Cambridge ; he was a liberal, a candid, and an upright 
scholar ; yet wholly free from vanity, from envy, and from self-im- 





* Ina “Letter” which we regret that Mr. Butler felt it necessary to 
_address to the Rev. C. Blomfield, (we say we regret, because the com- 
monwealth of literature is not benefited by the contentions of its 
magistrates, ) we read that, if Mr.Batler mistakes not, *‘the foundation 
of Professor Porson’s refusal to undertake the edition of Aischylus was 
a wish, on the part of the Professor, that the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity press should send him to Venice to collate the famous Venetian 
manuscript ; to which proposal the Syndics did not feel themselves au- 
thorized to accede.”’ Of the fate of this manuscript, Mr. Butler adds 
a story on the authority of the Abbé Morelli, which renders it un- 
likely that we shall ever hear more on the subject : but as to the 
Professor’s refusal, it has been more generally assigned to the deter- 
mination of the Syndics to retain Stanley’s text. On this matter, 
we speak above, —It is at allevents much to be lamented that we have 
ho complete edition of the works of any one of the Greek tragedians 
from the hands of Porson. Of his remains indeed we may say, as O 
all the golden remains of antiquity, that the fragments of the wreck 

shew the. magnitude of the vessel which has gone to pieces. 


M 2 portance. 


; tT For ¢ alter,” were it admissible, we would substitute an English 4 
ame, 
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portance:. I vencrate the memory of such a man ; and it would have 
been an act of injustice to his merits and disgraceful to the. Univers 
sity, not to have brought forward his notes in the clearest, the ful- 
lest, and most intelligible form. I consider my edition as a monu- 
ment to dis honour, Ais learned notes form the most prominent and 
most important part of it, ind I am glad that I did not garble and 
disfigure them by accommodation to a text altered according to my 
own fancy. No references'could have been made with any degree of 
accuracy ‘had the text been changed, and as I take care invariably to 
point out ‘any necessary alteration in my notes, a person may easily 
fiud what I consider to be the tree text by consulting them. Yad I pro- 
posed to publish a small edition of Adschylus with my own notes 
only, I should undoubtedly have given my own text: but when I had 
Stanley’s notes to publish,.I am persuaded I could not have done 
justice but by adopting his text ; and I am heartily glad that I did 
not suffer any foolish motives of vanity or ostentation to occupy my 
mind one moment on the subject. My own text is given in my own 
notes. It was my duty to let Stanley occupy the prominent 
situation.” aw 


All this is very honourable to the difhidence and the liberal 
feeling of Mr. Butler ; yet we cannot say that it 1s perfectly 
satisfactory to our minds. “ 4 person may easily find what I 
consider to be the true text by consulting my notes !? 1s an unpro- 
mising declaration for any editor to make ; and, avowing as we 
do our decided preference of.a correct text to any notes what- 
ever, we cannot help, also expressing a wish that Mr. Butler 
had been enabled to steal a little (“ the wise, convey, it call”) 
from Porson’s emendations, as well as from the amendments 
of several other illustrious scholars since the days of Stanley, 
for the improvement of Stanley’s highly favoured text. Still 
it is clear that, whatever blame may fall on the present editor 
in this respect, it-is primarily if not exclusively due to the 
Syndics of the. Cambridge press ; and we admire the genuine 
literary spirit of Mr. Butler, which disdained to shrink from 
his task because some difficulties were thrown in his way, as 
to the manner in which he would originally have chosen to 
accomplish it. He was contented to do as much as he could, 
although he could not effect all that he wished 5 and we openly 
declare our preference of this sort of Ciceroniam continuance 
under the standard of literature, even when its interests do 
not seem to us to be best managed by their governors, to the 
Cato-like sullenness and secession from the post of duty, which 
disdains all co-operation with the government whose plans it 
cannot absolutely controul. 

We come now to the catalogue of Mr. Butler’s materials. : 
In his address to the reader, he observes that he is compelled 


to defer to the end of his edition of Aischylus his general 


4 preface, 
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preface, which may easily be transferred to the beginning of 
the work. ‘This preface, he says, will contain a review of the 
manuscripts as well as of the editions of his author, with other 
matters of a similar nature. In the mean time, he. has sub- 
joined to every play an explanation of the abbreviated marks 
which occur in the notes on that play : thus sufhciently in- 
dicating the sources of the illustrations which he has adopted, 
both in the critical and in the philological commentaries. ‘To 
enumerate these would be to name all the editors, and all the 
most distinguished scholars, who have commented on Atschylus, 
from the Aldine edition to the present : but, while we decline 
this unnecessary transcript, we cannot avoid praising in this 
place the modesty with which Mr. B. has introduced his own 
opinions, and his, total freedom from ostentation in laying 
claim to his original remarks. The contracted names of 
Scaliger, Bentley, and Casaubon, (not mentioned in the. expla- 
nation to which we have above alluded,) will be familiar to 
every scholar ; and that of Pearson requires as little explana- 
tion. ‘This learned man specified, on the margin of his copy 
of Henry Stephens’s edition, (which, Mr. B. teils us, had been 
used before by Casaubon, as his hand-writing amply testifies,) 
some various readings ; these of course are noticed in the 
critical commentary ; and in the philological commentary some 
notes are introduced from the pen of a late continental scholar, 
Professor Muller, the superintendant of the imperial library at 
Vienna, and the historian of Swisserland. 7 
_ To the commentary of Stanley, prated with his edition, 1s 
added in the present an increased commentary from Stanley’s 
MSS., never before printed, but prepared by himself for a 
second edition of his A%schylus. ‘The addition thus made is 
more than as much again as the original commentary. Here 
is also all that Askew had collected for his edition. In reality, 
however, all those readings of Auratus, Jacobus, Joseph 
Scaliger, Bourdelot, Pearson, and Isaac Vossius, which Askew 
records, or the larger part of them, had been pre-occupied by 
Stanley in his preparations for a second impression. More- 
over, the Codex Rawlinsoniensis, which Askew so often praises, 
was according to his own account only the edition of Henry 
Stephens, on_the margin of which some conjectures were 
written ; chiefly from the hand Henrici Jacobi, fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, and. from that of the illustrious 
Pearson. ‘This book Rawlinson lent to Askew. It formerly 
belonged to Stanley. 
Mr. Butler has also presented us with a collection of various 
readings, formed not only from a collation of many manu- 
scripts, (of which four are now first collated, viz. two Cam- 
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bridge, and two Venetian MSS.*) but from an examination of 
all the editions of A‘schylus, with the exception of that which 
was edited at Leipsic in 1805 by Bothe, a book of no 
authority. (See-our Review, Vol.52. N.5S., page 515. Ap- 
pendix.) We have the hitherto inedited conjectures also of 
several Jearned men, of which Askew boasts in his. speci- 
men, except where Stanley had anticipated their use in his 
revisal ; and we have the complete notes of all the editors 
befoxse Stanley, with a selection from the notes of all after him: 
a selection so made, that every thing explanatory of Aischylus 
is retained, generally in the very words of each individual 
commentator, and nothing is omitted but superfluous and 
irrelevant matter. — Amid this ample collection of notes, 
Mr. B. has introduced his own ; and we bear ready _testi- 
mony to the good sense and the learning which his comments 
display. His candour must conciliate every liberal mind. 
¢ However he may have discharged his own duty,’ he assures 
his readers, ‘he has not intentionally said any thing of other 
commentators with acrimony or asperity.” He has endea- 
voured to keep in view those excellent observations of Mark- 
land, (prefixed to his edition of the Supplices of Euripides,) which 
he quotes ; and which we shall translate, as deserving the 
notice of every scholar, and (we are sorry to add) scarcely 
ever more worthy of that notice than in our own times : 


; / 

«¢ To what purpose do we vaunt our erudition, if we retain the 
spirit of savages ? Why this false assumption of an excellent quality, © 
if we in truth have no such virtue? What avails our study of litera- 
ture, if that which according to its promises ought to render ns 
gentle, good, simple, ingenuous, modest, and well-disposed towards 
all men, renders us in reality ferocious, malignant, and implacable to 
all who dare to differ from us even in trifles? I would rather be ig- 
norant of the letters of the alphabet, than be a learned man of such & 
description ; since no learning can compensate for this corruption of 
manners, not even if we embraced every science, and spoke with the 
tongues of men and angels. Erudition, in fact, is an absurdity, if it 
be destitute of morals ; and sincé in morals diffidence and urbanity 
hold a high place, if any man neglects these qualities, and is puffed 
up with his vain erudition, that man, whoever he may be, has 
made a preposterous and foolish choice, and is blinded by utter 
ignorance.” ° 


Following this most admirable advice, Mr. Butler has omit- 
ted, in the notes of Pauw and Heath, all their gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions, and all the abuse which was showered by Pauw on 





* Mr. Butler’s defence of this assertion, in his letter to Mr. 
Blomfield, (with many other points of which discussion we do not 


interfere) appears to us satisfactory. ; 
| oe : Stanley 
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Stanley and other learned men; except where that abuse is so 


-closely incorporated with his elucidations of A‘schylus, that it 


could not wholly be expunged. Whatever, in short, he has re- 
garded as useful, Mr.B. has sedulously preserved ; even in some 
instances rather from deference to the léarned commentator’s 
eneral authority, than from his own opinion of the particular 
utility of the comment in question. From the whole body of 
commentators and editors, and finally from all passages in phi- 
lological works which, as scattered illustrations of his author, 
he could collect into one focus, he has compiled his very useful 
edition. — His quotation from Cicero’s Proemium to the second 
book on Invention appositely concludes his preface ; summing 
up the character of his work as it has been detailed above ; and 
avowing his willingness to correct any error of which he may 
be convinced :— for, as Cicero nobly says, ¢¢ it is not the want 
of knowlege, but the perseverance in error, which is shameful : 
because the first failing is to be attributed to the common in- 
firmity of mankind, and the last to the peculiar depravity of 
each individual.” — 
From this comprehensive outline of Mr. B.’s labours, we 
are now Called to a more minute survey of the parts of his 
work. . | 
The present volumes contain, first, the text of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus, according to Stanley’s edition; of which text 
we have spoken above. ‘This is followed by the fragments of 
the two plays which have perished, intitled Prometheus Ignifer, 
and Prometheus Solutus ; as those fragments have been preserved 
by quotations in various authors. ‘Three collections of Scholia 
succeed; and then the corrected Latin translation of Stanley.— 
His enlarged and improved commentary on the entire play, 
and then on the fragments, takes the next piace. The expla- 
nation of abbreviated marks used in the Variorum Commen- 
taries follows: then the critical division of those Commen- 
taries, intermixed with Mr. B.’s remarks; with the various 
readings, and with an exposition of the metres used in the 


choruses *. To this compartment is subjoined the philolo- 


gical division of the Variorum Commentaries; also inter- 
spersed with the present editor’s observations. : 
This arrangement might, perhaps, have been simplified, and 
the trouble of referring to different parts of the volume might 
have been lessened, either by throwing the Scholia and Stanley’s 


—_ 





— 


* On this subject we shall defer any observations or extracts, (with 
one exception,) to the opportunity which will be shortly afforded us 
by ‘ * ea ation of Dr. Burney’s Tentamen de Metris ZEschyli, lately 
published. : ' | 
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commentary together; (an union, however unusual, at least 
not indefensible ;) or,. if the beauty of the page (to use the 
language of the printing-office) would not have suffered too 
much from a plan so unworthy of our present refined taste in 
typography, by printing Stanley’s corrected Latin translation 
at the bottom of his Greek text. We are at the same time 
aware that objections might be started against both these ex- 
pedients ;° and that the ingenuity of experienced editors might 
suggest more plausible means of improvement. 

As to the nature of Stanley’s increased commentary, it may 
be necessary to say that his additional illustrations of Aischylus 
are of the same general and miscellaneous kind as the former ; 


displaying his character as a scholar of extensive reading and 


good taste, but certainly not as a scholar possessing the verbal 
accuracy and metrical omniscience of a Bentley or a Porson ;— 
and we may indeed add, not even boasting the strophic and an- 
tistrophic attainments of some of the disciples of the school, 
founded, though not perhaps endowed, by the last most eminent 
scholar, in conjunction with some cther illustrious philologists 
in our own times.— We decline giving any more than this 
general account of the additions to Stanley’s commentary at 
present; both because we are desirous of leaving room for 
some specimens of Mr. Butler’s own annotations ; and because 
we shall have farther opportunity in our review of the remaining 
part of this work, whenever it appears, if we should: see 
occasion for any detail of the kind. . 
We are not disposed to censure Mr. B. for avoiding the 
accumulation of citations in his philological commentary. His 
materials, as he has himself reasonably urged, were so ample as 
to demand compression ; and, as it is obvious that he could not 
adequately illustrate a single page of A‘schylus without an im- 
plied reference to his collections, whether in memory or in 
manuscript, during a long course of various study, he has ~ 
wisely declined the unnecessary labour of rendering this assur- 
ance doubly sure, by multiplying extracts from antient authors. 
Various readings indeed require to be supported by the autho- 
rity of quotations ; and this support Mr. B. has in some cases 
not sufliciently afforded them. Having separated the verde 
from the more general criticism, he should have stated (in alt 
instances in which Stanley or any other commentator has not 
stated) those passages which confirm the old or justify the new 
reading. —It would indeed have been occasionally advisable, 
for the sake of clearness, even at the expence of a little repe- 
tition, to remind the reader of former citations; so that he might 
have been enabled, with more facility than is furnished to him 
at present, to form proper notions of the merits or a de- 
ects 
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fects of the received text. ‘The comparative survey of various 
readings, however tedious or minute may be the labour which 
it entails, is, of all a classical editor’s duties, perhaps the niost 
important ; because the proper discharge of that. duty-renders 
a service which is most useful to every scholar. —— With ’ 
these exceptions, we see little of consequence to which we 
object in the plan of the work. Consistently with the design 
of the University, adopted by Mr. Butler, to render the ‘first. 
honour to Stanley in this publication, it was necessary to give 
him the place which he holds ; and as to the separation of the 
verbal criticism from the more general philological illustration 
of Mr. Butler and the Variorum, we think that it is natural and 
useful. Surely it is better to be guided by distinct titles to that 
division of a commentary in which we are to find ‘any particular 
explanation, than to pursue a catchword from page to page,‘till» 
we are led miles from the starting-place in the text, which is the 
necessary consequence of subjoining the notes to the passages 
demanding explanation. ii 8 
In the apparatus to the Suppliices, the same arrangement is” 
observed as in the appendix to the Prometheus; and the 
philological comment on this play concludes the volume.—We: 
proceed now to make some extracts from Mr. Butler’s notes ; 
and, with such observations as may arise from that survey, we 
shall finish our critique. 
On that passage in the Prometheus, line 88. in which the 
suffering hero first breaks his indignant silence, the editor thus 
remarks : 


‘ V.88. 2 AIOZ AIOHP. Prometheus splendidé jam tandem altum 
illud, quod presenti Fovis satellitio servaverat, rumpit silentium; ome 
nemgque naluram invocat, ac testatur quam indignis a Fove sit acceptus 


modis, Sic Eurip. Med. v. 57. 

ev > ¢ ~ ~ ; > > "e 
wjeECOS fh umnrge yn TEX Bony 
Azza, worsen dg0, Mrodsias Tues 


Quem locum sic vertit Ennius, apud Cic. Tusc. Quest. III. 


Cupido cepit miseram nune me prologui 
Celo atque terre Medeai miserias. 


Plautus, Merc. Prol. v. 3. 


‘ Non ego idem facio, ut alios in comediis 
Vidi facere amatores, qui aut Nocte, aut Die, 
Mut Soi, aut Luna, miserias narrant suas. 
Quos pol ego credo humanas querimonias 
Non tanti facere, quid velint, quid non velint, 
Votis narrato potius meas nunc miserias. 





* 


Parcius excurrendum est in tanta notarum suppellectile, negueo tamen mihi 
temperare, quin moneam hine infirmari nobilem illam Mar klandi conjectu- 
7 ram 
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ram ad En. VIT. 593. ubi pro Multa Deos aurasque pater testatus 
inanes reponi voluit arasque. S. BuT Ler’ So wea 

The seiection of parallel passages, (one of the principal parts, 
in our opinion, of a commentator’s duty,) in the above note, 
appears to us judicious and amusing ; and the concluding re- 
mark on Markland’s conjectural emendation of Virgil is a proof 
that Mr. B. possesses a good memory, or a well-arranged 
Common-Place-Book. 

Referring to the critical comment on the same passage in 
the Prometheus, (Var. Lec. cum not. Var. et Butleri Critt. *) 
we find the following just censure of a proposed alteration of 
Pauw, verse go. — /lschylus, in language which defies trans- 
lation, talks of the wovriavy xuuctwv—’AvipiOuov yfAacpa: (ma- 
vinoruin fluctuum crispatio innumerabilis, as Stanley’s version 
renders it, —or | 

~ <The many -dimpled Ocean’s waving swell,” 


as we scarcely venture to express it,) and the editor remarks 
on the word yea na 

— * Suprascriptum xinpa in Cod. Guelph. quod est tantim glossa ins 
terlinearis. Imaginem pulcherrimam fadavit Pauw, ex meré conjecturd 
reponens cvnppov y? truce, quod ab traw deducit ut a yeraw yidacud, 
atque undarum ductus apte exprimere affirmat. Nobis tamen tim ob con- 
gecture. licentiam, tum ob otiosum yi, tum ob exilitatem imaginis, nec Gra 
cum videtur esse nec poeticum.’ 

Good taste is manifested in this criticism; and, as Mr. B. 
seems to be displeased with any exilitas imaginis, we wish him 
a better reward for his /Eschylus, hederis et imagine macré. 

In a critical note to line 213. of the Supplices, occurs the 
following reproof of the « disingenuousness of Schiitz : a reproof 
which is duly qualified in expression, while the justice of it is 
clearly substantiated by fact. We think that it is a very cre- 
ditable specimen of the manner in which the editor discharges 
the unpleasing duty of pointing out'the delinquencies of pre- 
ceding commentators : 

‘ MEMNHIOAI. Stankit emendationem prmobiicas recipiendam arli- 
tror. Ita Schutz 2. Ecquis non videt multas Stanleii in curis se- 
cundis, jam demum a me editis, et Pearsoni conjecturas, Schutzio in 
editione secunda receptas esse. Unde igitur nata est illa cum Stanleio et 
Pearsono in hac una fabula mira sed. TACiITA CONSENSIO? Crediderim 
eum quedame schedis Askevianis, ubi notantur ha varietates, ad marginem 
forte cujusdam editionts aascripta in usum suum convertisse. Cf. Dram. 


Pers. v. 8. 51.74. 182.202. 215, 264. 315. §2*. 605. 696. 766. 781. 


—_— 





* We must here observe that the separate numbers to the pages of 
the different Commentaries create much confusion in references. The 


work will want ample indices. | 
6 992: 
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992. 1048. 1056. Lnvitus hoo crimen in virum doctum simul et elegans 
fem conject , qui de nostro preclare meritus est, cuique adeo sut Sontes supe 
petebant ut ad alienos rivulos decurrere nequaguam opus esset. Sed i ignos- 
cat cum ipse tum fautores jus, quod mihi verum videbatur, td non potui 
non dicere. Nec suspictones istas premere hominis erat ingenut: nedum 
tecte et occulte grassari. Que postulabat ipsa veritas ec libere et aperte lon 
cutus sum ; crimen, qui possint, diluent, diventer veris dabé manus.’ 


On the expression in.verse g60. of the Supplices, "Ex xpBas 
iu, (vinum hordeaceum, which so forcibly reminds us of Dean 
Rollestone’s learned and humorous tract on Barley-Wine,) we 
have a note which gives ample evidence, too ample indeed for 
our quotation, of the learning and ingenuity of the author, as 
a commentator on Aischylus ; in that best style of comment, 
the production of passages not only illustrative of the subject 
mentioned in the text, but interesting or. amusing in them- 
selves. He has indeed omitted a striking passage in Tacitus, 
De Moribus Germanorum: but he has quoted enough. We 
could refer to numerous other instancés of this excellence, both 
in the critical and in the philological department of the present 
work : but we have said and extracted sufficient to recommend 
this edition of schylus to every liberal and enlightened scholar. 

We shall here introduce, according to our intention already 
expressed, one specimen of Mr. Butler’s metrical arrangement 
of part of a chorus; which, although it does differ, in several 
of the verses, from Dr. Burney’ s arrangement in his Zentamen, 
still evinces the editor’s knowlege of his subject ; and plainly 
shews that, if he be not Hannibal himself, he is qualified to 
discuss the art of war with Hannibal. Indeed, in such nice 
points as the doctrine of impure iambic antispastics, &c. &c. 
&c., some difference of opinion may be allowed; — and who 
shall decide on double dochmiacs ? 

The Antistrophics to which we allude begin at line 352. of 
the Supplices in Stanley’s text. ‘The arrangement of Mr. Butler 
is as follows : 


© Lrpohn Ce 
T. Tlarasxovos téxos, xvi pe 
1. Asynart. e Syzyg. Lamb. et Dochmio. 
2. TIpeQpo xocpdix, Tlerwoyay covet. 
2. Asynart. e Dochmiis. 
3. “de pos tay ixérss Quyadee repsdsop20¥, 
3- Asynart. e Dochmio Hypercat. et Dochmio, vel quod malim e due 
bus Dochmiis, quorum yee habet Epitritum primum.bis resolutum. 
4. Asvxcoliiiov ws SL AU ALY y wer pass 
4. Asynart, e Dochmiis. 
§. HaiBorocw, cane 
5+ Choriamb. dim. cat. vel logaedicus trim. acat. 


6. Tlizuves 
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6. Ticvvos PEMUKE, Ppalerame 
6. lamb. hepth. 
7, ——ow Bornes pox Ses. 
_ 4. Lamb. penth. 
Has autem Strophas et Antistrophas regularitér intercipiunt Iamborum 
Pentades. §S. Butler.’ , 
To shew that the difference between Mr. Butler and the very 
Coryphzus, or rather Choragus, of ZEschylus, Dr. Burney, is 
not of the /ast importance in the Strophe above cited, we may 
just observe * that the first four lines are arranged exactly alike 
an that specimen and in the Tentamen, although in some in- 
stances different names are given to the feet; and that the last 


_ three lines run thus in the latter work: 


 §. ‘HA Baroiow. ?AA— 
5. Antispasticum Dochmiacum. 
6. —xq wlovyos pipune Ope — 
6. Choriambicum Dimetrum Impurum. .¢. Notat metrum in Strophe 
et Antistrophe diversum esse. 
9. — ovo Bornes pox hese 
3%. Choriambicum Dimetrum Cataleeticum. 

Our duty now requires us to endeavour to select some 
errors of Mr. Butler that are worthy of animadversion. In the 
first place, we must seriously object to his violation of his own 
principle, laid down so laudably in his preface, of omitting the 
bickering of preceding commentators. In a note on line 134. 
of the Prometheus, he records the squabbles of Heath and 
Pauw and others on an emendation of Bentley. He espouses 
the cause of that learned man, and says, after a very adequate 
defence: © Plura potui—sed non tali eget defensore Bentleius? 
Now we would always venture to defend such a cause, with- 
out strong reason to the contrary; and, to use the great schc- 
Jar’s own words,  quovis pignore contenderemus” that Bentley 
was right: —yet we disapprove the prolixity of the editor’s 
note on a critical matter of insufficient consequence for such 
prolixity; and still more his insertion of the following unne- 

essary remarks: ¢ Hac sunt virorum clarissimorum inter se di- 
gladiantium certamina, quibus lectorem fraudatum (we do not think 
that the reader would have complained of such a deprivation) 
nolui, ut vera illa ac ‘sana Critica ex Magni Bentleii annotatione, 
et emendatione Porsoni mox proferenda, suo splendore elucesceret. 
All this is too solemn and important for panegyric on a critical 





* Surely this is a point of suspicious certainty,—which is the most 
correct metrical name for an arrangement of syllables exactly the 


same 


improvement 
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improvement (however judicious) in a line of a Greek play. 
A close attention to such minutie may sharpen a censorial 
spirit, but it never will enlarge the understanding, nor improve 
the taste. Genius is delighted with great and general repre- 
sentations ; and the cultivation of genius should be guided by 
its native character.—We return, with pleasure, to some sen- 
sible, although superfluous, observations of Mr. Butler: 


© Moncotamen (lectorem) ne semper speret has a me cupedias ; quas curs 
manifesto nihil proficiant, ac non nist tedium vel potias nauseam faciant, 
in breve coarctari ac tantum non a me intercidi equo animo ferat. Quin 
ut vineta egomet cedam mea, et importuné conjicientium ardorem, si forte, 
comprimam, moneo quod mihi olim evenit, me scilicet, donec Bentlett annos 
tationem legissem, quovis pignore contendere solitum futsse, legendum bie 
esse Garseurrty (Oruzearsy Bent. et Pors.) juxta illud Agathie in Antholog. 
II]. 24. Garcgwridos Hesysviens” Sed istam emendandi pruriginem iteram 
atgque iterum orali, juvenes ingenut deponite, et ad saniorem illam criticam 
animos revocate.’ ' 


After Mr. B.’s confession that he has written hastily on the 
word apudios, v. 681. of the Prometheus, and that he should 
have said,— * est enim Synalepha in wy de quad vide ad Persas, 
v.35.” (for, while he opposes Brunck in that passage, he in- 
forms us that he adduces many instances of synalepha and 
synizesis, )—after this confession and notice, we are bound to 
overlook so venial an error ; as well as that which he also ace 
knowleges to have committed in voce peficfar, now amended 
to uefevrt, v. 895. of the Supplices. — The microscopic eye of 
a verbal critic might doubtless discover several more imperfec- 
tions of equal moment : but, satisfied as we are that the general 
cause of classical literature, and the particular credit of English 
scholarship, have both been successfully maintained by the 
publication under our review, we shall dismiss it with our tri- 
bute of praise for what has already been performed ; and. with 
the best founded expectation of the equal merit of the remaine . 
ing volumes, which, we doubt not, will accomplish their au- 
thor’s design of furnishing the scholar with a complete variorum 
edition of /Eschylus. 

It may be necessary, perhaps, for us to say something of one 
of the contributors to Mr. Butler’s notes, who is now for the first 
time made known to the English scholar, as a commentator oit 
Aschylus. — The annotations of Professor Miller appear to us 
to be justly characterized by his learned friend. .Iy the “ Letter” 
before mentioned in a note, (p.163.) Mr. B. says of these annota- 
tions, § that the profound historical researches of . Professor 
Miiller” (who obtained on the continent thehonourable appellation 
of Alter Tacitus, from his imitation of the compressed energy of 
that historian,) led him to consider the text of Atschylus philo- 
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sophically rather than critically ; and, if he paid attention rather 
to things than to syllables, he is not the less instructive.” We 
agree with Mr. Butler that, in many of the notes of the 
Professor, ‘ although they may not be’ considered as strictly 
relative to the passage in question, there is such an air of learn- 
ing, of deep thinking, and philosophical research, that to those 
who love to mix geographical, historical, or political knowlege 
with their more useful studies of genitive and dative cases, they 
will always be very acceptable.” We cannot, however, ac- 
quiesce in Mr. B.’s defence of Miiller’s phrase of “ curiosa his- 
toria.” It is undoubtedly a piece of barbarous Latinity, and 


displays, at all events, no curiosa felicitas: but it is of smalt 


consequence in an annotation which is otherwise, in our opi- 
nion, valuable to the philosophical inquirer into that mixture 
of truth and fable, which marks the early records of every na- 
tion. The clue which the Professor gives also to a right ex- 
planation of the mixed theology of the antients, we consider as 
ingenious ; — he touches with 2 masterly hand onthe physical 


and fabulous parts of that theology. 





tion of Bank Notes. By John Grenfell, Esq. 8vo. pp.32. 18. Walker. 


Art. X.° An Inquiry into the F fects gr anel on the National Currency 
and Rates of Exchange by the Bank Restriction Bill; explaining the 
Cause of the high Price of Bullion ; with Plans for maintaining the 
National Coins in a State of Uniformity and Perfection. By Robert 
Mushet, of His Majesty’s Mit. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 112. 
4s. Baldwin. 

Art. XI. Reflections on the Abundance of Paper in Circulation, and the 
Scarcity of Specie. By Sr Philip Francis, K.B. 8vo. pp. 47. 
2s. Ridgway. 

Art. XII. The real Cause of the Depreciation of the national Currency 
explained ; and the Means of Remedy suggested. 8vo. pp. 45+ 
28- Richardson. 

Arr. XIII. An Exposé of the present ruinous System of Town and 
Country Banks, and a Sketch of a Plan for the Establishment of 


District Banks, to be founded on Principles that must effectually 


_ secure them from the Risk.of Bankruptcy. By a British Merchant. 
Svo. pp. 40. 2s. Wilson. 


WE can scarcely call to recollection any question, throughout 


our long career, that has excited more general attention — 
than the subject.of the present.pamphlets. Almost two years” 


have 





Hod. 


Art. VIII. The high Price of Bullion a Proof of the Deprectation of 
Bank Notes. By David Ricardo. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 48. 
23. Murray. i810 _ 

Art. 1X, .4 Defence of Bank Notes, against the Opinions published 
in the Morning Chronicle, Cobbett’s Register, and a recent 
Pamphlet entitled the High Price of Bullion a Preof of the pv 
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have now clapsed since both the price of a bill of exchange 
on the Continent and the price of the precious metals have 
risen, when paid in our circulating medium, to fifteen per cent. 
above the legitimate proportion. In former years, a rise or 
a depression of exchinge was temporary: but the present 
has fluctuated no farther than to be as frequently uwbove as 
below the extraordinary rate of loss which iwe inave mene 
tioned ;—it still continues ;—-and, which is worse, it seems to 
contain in itself no principle of speedy re-establishment. Arise of 
so permanent a character has naturaily excited a suspicion that 
the root of the evil.lay in a depreciation of the paper-currency, 
which, for twelve years past, appeazs to have taken the place of 
gold as our standard of value ; and the consequence has been 
that, after the assiduous researches of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, an opinion has become general that the 
only effectual corrective consists in a resumption of cash- 
payments by our Banks. A depreciation of our circulating 
medium is, in other words, an advance in the price of all 
commodities 3; a warning that comes home, and rather point- 
edly, to the comfort of consumers in every class. We need 
not therefore be surprized at the activity with which the press 
has laboured in such a cause. Authors have, as all the world 
knows, little reason to be indifferent about matters that affect the 
pocket ; and, in addition to this substantial consideration, they 
have a peculiar ground of solicitude in a question -vhich in- 
volves the propriety of making a practical application of the 
doctrines which they have, for many years, been labouring to 
inculcate on the mercantile world. - 

The operations of commerce in an advanced state of society 
are in themselves so complex, and they have of late been sub- 
jected to such anomalies by the vigorous interference of the 
leading governments of Europe, that whoever undertakes an, 
investigation like the present must be prepared for a consider 
able sacrifice of time, and an arduous exercise of the reasonin 
powers. ‘The labours of the Bullion-Committee lasted during 
four months ; yet its members have been vehemently censured 
for taking too little time, and for carrying things through with 
precipitation. In the course of our own investigations, we 
have found it no easy task to separate the pure element from 
the mists with which several of our predecessors have con- 
trived to surround it ; the aerial waggon-way, as Dr. Smith 
terms paper-money, having been contemplated by almost every 
observer through an atmosphere of his own. It is due, however, 
to the writers of the publications which we are now about to 
review, to keep in mind that their several performances made 
their appearance before the Report of the Committee, and 
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received .of course no benefit from the mass of facts and.obser- 


vations which are there accumulated. We have delayed our 
account of them till we could obtain this advantag Pavee 

Mr. Ricardo’s pamphlet:ranks first in the order of publica. 
tion.; and, with the exception of. defective arrangement and 
the want of titles to the different subdivisions of the subject, it 
deserves to be considered as a’plain and satisfactory sketch ‘of 
the leading pcints of the question. He begins by laying down 
a/few preliminary rules,; viz. that the value of gold and silver 


depends, like the, value of other commodities, on the labour 


bestowed in procuring them ; that their total quantity through- 


out the world by no means regulates the proportion in which 


they are distributed through particular countries: but that 
such local distributions depend on the extent of local traffic, 
that is, on the extent of demand for their use. Coming after- 
ward nearer to the immediate subject of his pamphlet, he 
observes that an increase in the whole stock of circulating 
medium, such as followed the conquest of America, lowers 
the value of money throughout the world without much 
tendency to alter its proportional value in particular countries ; 
that the discovery of a new mine has some effect in loweri 
the value of money in the country in which it 1s situated, 
because it leads to an export of specie ; that an increase of 
bank-notes operates like a mine, as well in lowering money:as 
in sending specie abroad: but that the depreciation thus 
produced is not considerable, unless the issuers of the notes 
are exempted from paying them in specie, and permitted to 
ever-do a currency which, in the event of excess, cannot be 
exported. He is of opinion that the magnitude. of. our 
country-bank-circulation is much beyond the general estimate; 
and that, for every million of excess issued by the Bank of 
England, the country-banks succeed in ‘circulating four times 
that sum. . As our coin cannot legally be sold above the mint- 
price, we are prevented, he justly adds, from ascertaining, 
un open market, its enhanced value in comparison with banks 
notes, and must therefore have recourse to the price of bul 
“lion as the measure of depreciation. | . 
. On Mr. Grenfell’s pamphlet, we have little else to remark 
than that.we imagine he would have written very differe:tly, 
if. he had waited for the evidence produced before the Bullion 
Committee.. _He would not then, in all probability, have 
hazarded assertions so loosely worded as (page 4.) that. ‘an 
oversissue of bank-notes would tend to lower the price of buls 
lion,’. or, (p. 15.) that © bullion is not so high in London as-im 
Amsterdam.’ He has entered the lists against Mr. Ricardo, 


and, in despite of all that gentleman’s arguments, contends 
8 stoutly 
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stoutly that ‘bank-notes are not depreciated : but he might have 
saved himself a great portion of trouble by paying due atten. 
tion: to. 2 circumstance mentioned by Mr. Ricardo, and afters 
ward very fully explained in Mr. Merle’s. evidence before the 
Committee, that the illegality of paying more than the mint- 
price for our coin accounts for the difficulty which he and 
others experienced in comprehending its rise above paper. 
These precautions, however, we scarcely expected from Mr. 
Grenfell, after having seen in the first page of his pamphlet 
that inconsiderate allegation was substituted for deliberate 


reasoning and careful research. Mr. G.’s first sentence rung 


thus : | 

¢ Among the complaints of the times, the depreciation of our 
paper currency és imaginary ; the scarcity of gold and silver, as cire 
culatiog media of internal commerce, is unnecessarily made a subject of 
alarm ;. even were the Bank of England obliged to pay. their notes 
in specie on demand, this measure would be unavailing to any purpose 
of public utility or convenience ; it would also be impolitic and unjust.” 


Mr. Mushet’s pamphlet is the longest, and includes the 
widest range of topics, of any of those which the bullion. 
question has drawn forth. After a few introductory remarks 
on the principles of moriey and the relations of paper to coing 
he enters on the subject of exchange, and explains very satise 
factorily (pp.9, 42. &c.) the manner in which an unfavourable 
balance of exchange cannot long continue to exceed the cost 
of transporting specie ; and that any great and permanent 
balance,.either one way or the other, must depend on an altered 
value of the circulating medium in one of the countries in 
question. Such is the case in Turkey, the government of 
which has, by three great adulterations of the coin, brought 
down its exchange with other countries one hundred per 
cent. since the year 1770. — Hence the importance of keeping 
aur coin, particularly our gold coin, as nearly perfect as pos 
sible. -— Proceeding to investigate the effects of the Bank- 
Suspension-Bill, this writer shews by tables in detail that, 
ever since the augmentation of bank-notes became consider- 
able, viz. since the year 1800, the price of gold bullion has 
been as high as four pounds per ounce, and greatly higher 
during the last two years. The effects of this circumstance in 
augmenting the issues of country-banks, in the consequent 
Seduction of the value of money, and-in hardship on all persons 
whose income and property consist in money, are véry clearly- 
explained. Mr. Mushet likewise takes pains to prove, ftom 


evidence before parliamentary Committees, that it was the “ 


tule of the Bank of England, as well as of that of Ireland, as 
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tong as they were’ liable to pay in gash, to narrow their. Issues 
whenever our exchanges became disadvantageous ; that is, they 
felt or foresaw that a run on them for specie was to be ex- 
pected, and in course warded off the demand as much as-they 
could by a timely reduction of their notes. It would be un- 
tiecessary to enlarge on this point, did it not appear from \the 
date examination of the Bank-Directors before the Bullion- 
Committee, that, having been long exempted from the hard- 
ship of this aukward rule, they had in a manner forgotten its 
existence. 'We extract that part of Mr. Mushet’s pamphlet in 
which he treats of re-establishing the value of our papet- 
currency by the resumption of cash-payments ; a passage from 
which it seems tolerably clear that he is no holder of bank- 


stock ; 


¢ From what has been stated in the foregoing chapters, the re- 
medy for the evils occasioned by the Restriction-Bill must be ob. 
vious. The manner of applying it, however, is of a delicate nature. 
The immediate resumption of payments in gold at the Bank, would 
be iattended with serious inconvenience ; and no doubt considerable 
embarrassments would follow. From the doctrine which I have 
endeavoured to establish, a diminution of Bank-notes must take 
ace before the price cf gold is affected. The particular made of 
carrying this diminution into effect, whether by a considerable reduc- 
tion, in the first instance, of one and two pound notes, or by small, 
but simultaneous reductions of the different classes of notes, is 2 
question to be decided by those who are practically conversant with 
the business of the Bank, and with the ramifications of paperecircue 
lation. It is clear, that an operation of so serious a nature should 
be gradual. As soon as any considerable reduction of paper shall 
take place, bullion will experience a fall ; the exchange will rise in 
roportion, and the temptation to melt and export guineas will be 
essened. A further reduction would bring paper stilt nearer to an 
equivalency with bullion, and exchange still nearer to par. A con- 
tinued diminution of Bank-notes would: produce equality in the 
bullion market, and bring the exchange to par, or above it, after 
‘which the difficulty would be got over. The money-dealer would 
then find it ‘his interest to import bullion, and the Bank might 
resume eash payments without apprehensions of a run, it being at all 
#imes an accommodation to the public to make their large payments - 
an paper-money, | 
‘In pursuing this measure, I do not pretend to deny, that con- 
siderable inconvenience would be felt by the mercantile community, 
for want of such liberal discounts as they may have had of late from 
the Bank ; but the evils arising from this temporary embarrassment, 
are by no means so great, as to plead for a continuation of the 
‘present pernicious and oppressive system. | 
’ & As far asthe Bank-is concerned, the public is entitled to the 
‘most liberal exertions. The Restriction Bill has afforded the. Bank 


enormous profits — Observe the surprising effects. produced on - 
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talue of Bank-stoek, by the exemption from cash-payments after 
1797: 


¢In’1960, the average price of Bank-stock was. . . «. #s10% 
Egg Se Se Gitta 22. 8 wt ew ww Cw, SSE 
~ $997, (having fallen after the alarm). . . © © «© %297% 

1808, (having risen progressively) the average was 6 . 235% 

_» 4809, in July, Bankestock sold for . . . . . « 280 


~ € The usual dividend on Bank-stock was seven per cent. a year. 


‘Observe the large premiums or donuses, as they are called, given in 


addition to the dividend. 


In June, 1799, there was given on every 10g]. Bank-Stock, a 
bonus or present of rol. Loyalty-Stock. Lins 


May 3801. . « . . «© « § Navy, 5 per cent. stock. 
; Nov. 1802. . °° @ e e 25 ditto. 

Oct. 1804. . « . «© « © 5 percent. Cash. 
Ditto, 1805. . . . - « « § ~~ Ditto. 
Ditto, 1806. . . . . . .5 ~# Ditto. 


_ © And in April, 1807, the dividend was raised to ten per.cent. at 
which ic has sincé continued,’ 


This pamphlet may be divided into two parts; the first, 
which we have already noticed, relating to circulation, and 
the second relating to coinage. On the latter head, the 
author appears to write with that familiar acquaintance with 
the subject which may be supposed to arise from professional 
habits ; and we much regret that our limits do not permit us 
to discuss more largely the propositions which he has sub- 
mitted to the public. After having mentioned the ruinous 
consequences attendant on the mixture of light and heavy 
pieces in our coinage. previously to 1773, and the complete 
cure effected by our great re-coinage in.that and the subse- 
quent years, he suggests (p. 78.) the propriety of a small 
seigniorage on our gold coin. Were this only one half per 
cent., it would nearly defray the expence of coining, and would 
tend to lessen, in the only proper way, the speculation in the 
export of guineas ;—a speculation which is neither wisely nor 
effectually discouraged by our present prohibitory laws. ‘The 
seigniorage on gold should be small, because gold has been for 
a century past, and ought to continue, our standard of value in 
all money-transactions. Silver being with us a subordinate 
coin, and used only in small purchases, or as_ change for gold, 
the rate of seigniorage on it admits and indeed calls for a much 
greater latitude. It is to the want of an adequate seigniorage 
that this country must ascribe the rapid disappearance of the 
great silver coinage of King William, which was conducted at 
‘an expence of three nin senna The price put-on the 
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coin was below the market-price, and a temptation was thus 
excited to. melt and export it. Silver, being of considerable 
use in manufacture, is subject to fluctuations in price, varying 
not unfrequently in the market to the extent of ten per cent. ; 
and hence, to guard against the hazard of melting, the seignior= 
age ought to be carried to that rate. Mr. Mushet, assuming 
this as the proper allowance, and taking five millions as the 
amount required for the silver currency of the United King. 
dom, enters into calculations of length to shew that, without 
any other expence to the public, the seigniorage might be 
made productive of a fund that would be adequate not only ta 
defray the mjnt-charges, but to make good the loss sustained 
by wear of coin. Considering newness and uniformity in coin 
as the best security to the public against base money, he sugs 
gests also that our silver coin should be regularly called in 
after ten years of circulation.—Without expressing an opinion 
on the details of Mr. Mushet’s plan, we have no hesitation in — 
zgrecing with him in the expediency of a seigniorage to the. 
extent even of ten per cent. on our silver. By prudent ree 
gulations, the encouragement to counterfeiting, which is the 
only serious objection to it, might be obviated, and it could not 
fail to be productive both of a saving to the public revenue and 
of permanency in our silver currency. — The pamphlet is con» 
cluded by some very useful tables, explanatory of the course of 
‘exchange and the price of bullion since the year 1760. | 
After having followed Mr. Mushet through a series of 
elaborate calculations, which, however valuabie, cannet, from 
the nature of the subject, lay claim to the merit of being at- 
tractive, we derived no small amusement from the humourous 
and pithy production of Sir Philip Francis; and a brief abstract 
of its contents will, we are. satished, prove acceptable to our 
readers. ‘This veteran in parliamentary combats begins by 
comparing our paper-system to water introduced into the body 
to serve the purposes of blood; in which case the patient may 
be told that it is a very good thing, but he is likely, notwith- 
standing, to give the slip to the physician, and to die of a 
dropsy with the panacea in his veins. Paper, adds Sir 
Philip, is very convenient, but one little condition is essential 
to its value, namely security. ‘The first inquiry is, what has 
become of our gold and silver ; and if they are gone, are they 
likely to come back again ? Without them, how are we to 
defray an annual expenditure of nearly eighty millions ; a-part 
of which, such as the expence of our troops abroad, our fereign 
subsidies, interest to foreigners for money in our funds, &o 
must be paid in specie ? The worthy persons who deal in 


paper tells us, with all imaginable gravity, that bank-notes are 
, — | 
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#ot depreciated ; and they say that, as long as a pound-note and 
a shilling can buy as much mutton as a guinea, the one is equal 
to the other. True, as far as the matter regards ourselves : 
but are any of us cunning enough to persuade a foreigner that 
the note and a shilling are of equal value with the guinea ? No, 
says Sir Philip, if the foreigner has brains enough left to defend 
his pockets. Even among ourselves, guineas are like flying shot, 
and are seized as fast as they can be caught. ERY 

In reply to those who boast so loudly ef the prosperous state 
of our foreign trade, Sir Philip assures us that one of his friends, 
lately arrived from that fortunate island, Heligoland, had walked 
from the beach to the stairs in salted sugar and rotten-coffee, 
up to his ancles; and that-another friend from: Brazil had.in- 
formed him that our manufactures were sold there, wher 
they could be sold at al, for twenty-five per ceut. under prime 
cost. To hear the vaunters of foreign trade, says he, an 
unsuspecting man would imagine that a bankrupt in the 
Gazette was as rare asa Nightingale in Scotiand. National 
prosperity is a.plain matter, and proves itelf ; it needs no fine 
harangues to shew its existence. ‘The only rational aceount of 
our relative situation with the Continent is, that we have fora 
long time had a great foreign expence, -and have not exported 
enough of goods to. meet it. We-must therefore make up the 
difference in specie: — bullion goes first;—~and then go the 
guineas; for as to silver coin, we have none, except dollars and 
Birmingham shillings. ‘ Even of dollars there is no ‘great 
plenty, for most of the old ones have taken. wing, and they 
are, all alike, birds of passage. A lame dollar will be as great 
a curiosity as a woodcock in August; and this will prove 4 
thing which the best dreamers never dreamt of ; that raising 
the nominal value of your eoin won’t keep.it from travelling. 
Finally, (adds Sir Philip,) the plate must follow the guineas, 
or you must stop short and stop payment.’ There is but one 
way, he continues, of curing all this mischief ; put an end to 
your foreign expences, and let trade take its course. A-war 
of fifteen years seems quite long enough for an experiment ; 
_and if peace can be made with honour and security, it is time 
for us to try whether we cannot breathe and float in another 
element. ‘ I think,’ says Sir Philip, ¢ that Bonaparte knows it 
_ is his interest to be quiet, were it only for seven years.’ 

The offence of converting guineas of full weight into bul- 
lion, for sale, does net appear to the author to be a grievous 
crime: but he assures us at the same time that e never melted 
a guinea in a crucible, though many have melted in his hands. 
This question, however, is de non apparentibus ; because, light 
ox heavy, they all emigrate, with this exception from the ges 
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neral laws of motion, that the heaviest march’ first and 
leave the light to follow.—Sir Philip concludes with ah 
extract from a speech made’ by him in the House of Commons 
on 31st March 1806, which, though it has been four years in 
print, he strongly suspects that nobody has read but himself, 
8 ‘object was to caution the public against putting faith in 
paper-money, by the memorable example of France; where in 
1719 all was plenty and merriment, but in the next year a man 
might have starved with a hundred millions of paperinhis pocket, 
We must now take leave of Sir Philip and his wit, to bestow 
Our attention on a graver writer. ‘The author of ‘ the Real 
Cause of the Depreciation of the National Currency’ is fully as 
keen an antagonist of the Bank as any of his predecessors ; and: 
we cannot indeed refrain from observing that he carries his 
hostility much too far, when he ascribes (p. 10.) the wonders 
ful depreciation of money among us during the last twelve 
ears, solely and entirely to the suspension of cash-payments. 
his, no doubt, has been one cause, and a cause of some powet: 
but our taxation has been much more potent. We agree, 
however, with this writer in his opinion (p. 24.) of the high 
profits of country-bankers, and their manifold expedients to in- 
crease their circulation ; and we are farther of the same opinion 
with him that’ the stocks are so convenient a deposit for the 
capital of bankers, that the augmentation of their paper has 
had of late a great tendency to keep up the funds. He cone 
cludes by proposing several plans for modifying the circulation 
of small notes, all with a view to the resumption of cash-pay- 
ments. One plan (p. 36.) is to withdraw from the Bank of 
England and the country-bankers the power of issuing small 
notes; to vest that power in government; and to pay the 
money arising from the issue into the hands of the Commis 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt, for the purpose 
of buying a stock of bullion as a fund for cash-payments. An- 
other plan (p. 42.) is to take away the power of issuing small 
notes from the private bankers only, and to lodge it exclusively 
in the Bank of England, whose issues might be superintended 
by the legislature. The one pound notes, he thinks, should 
be first withdrawn from circulation. —— Without exactly con- 
curring with this writer in his palliatives, we have pleasure in 
bearing testimony to the good sense which is discovered in his 
pamphlet ; particularly in ridiculing the very general but very 
urifounded notion, that an increase in the price of our commoe 
dities implies an increase of our national wealth. : 
The last of this catalogue of pamphlets is the “Exposé of 
the ruinous system of town and country-banks.’ If this be in 
reality the production of ‘a British merchant,’ it is expressed - | 
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@ style that is very different from the habits of thought and 
precision, which a life of business is calculated to form. It be» 
gins by a long lamentation on the selfishness of the times, and 
the decay of public spirit ; all of which the author ascribes:to 
the acquisition of money without labour, through the perni« 
cious system of country-banks. He falls into the error, which 
we have just noticed in another writer, of attributing the whole 
instead of a part of the advance in the price of provisions, to 
the extension of our paper-system; and he greatly shakes the 
degree of faith which his more enlightened readers might be 
disposed to place in his statements, by discovering an adherence 
to the antiquated terrors of monopoly and forestalling. After 
a most woeful picture of our banking system, and vehement 
declamations against its debasing effects, he introduces a grand 
plan of his own; namely, to abolish all the present banks, and 
to renovate the whole empire by means of ‘one hundred Dise 
trict-banks.’ This scheme is to ‘ give new life to arts, manus 
factures, and agriculture ; to enable government to remove the 
pressure of complicated revenue ; to empower this country: to 
advance, with a liberal and exhaustless hand, in her career of 
checking the dominion of Bonaparte, of humanizing the world, 
and:of spreading the lights of the Gospel to the utmost. corners 
of the earth.’ Such magnificent results are, we must confess; 
by much too lofty for our homely conceptions; and we must 
accordingly bid adieu to the proposer, leaving him the undis» 
turbed possessor of the treasures of his District-banks. : 





The disposition evinced by the writers of these pamphlets | 
may be considered as an index, in some degree, of the sents 
ments prevalent throughout the country at large. We have 
here five vigorous assailants, and only one solitary defender, of 
the bank-note system ;. and even this proportion is. more fa+ 
vourable to it, we believe, than would be found on taking 2 
more comprehensive estimate of public feeling: so strongly does 
the popular mind run against that paper of which the increase has 
accompanied the enhancement of the price of commodities. It 
is now time that we should enter on a communication of our 
own ideas on this subject; and, as the amount of our paper 
currency is the point principally discussed in these pamphlets, 
particularly by Messrs. Mushet and.Ricardo, we shall at pre+ 
Sent confine our attention to that inquiry, ‘adjourning: the 
question of Exchange to our next Number— together with our 
account of the Report of the Bullion~-Committee, and Sir John 
Sinclair’s ‘¢ Observations”: on it. 3 , 

Progressive Increase of Bank of England Notes:— From the 
seturns of the amount of Bank of England-notes in circulation 
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during the years 1791 and 1792, it appears that the averagé 
quantity, before the demands. of a continental war. deranged 
our exchanges, was eleven millions and a half *.. This amount 
consisted, as is well known, in notes of five pounds and up- 
wards, all smaller payments being then made in specie. To 
keep this sum in mind is of great importance, since it repre~ 
sents the proper amount of large notes at a time when our. 
commercé had free scope, when the demands of government on 
the Bank were not importunate, and, in short, when the Bank 
was’ subjected to no restraint except the natural and salutary 
check of paying cash for their notes when required. ‘This-pros- . 
perous period was followed by four years of active participa= 
tion in continental war, and by a consequent transfer of our 
pecuniary means in that direction. During these four years, 
the Bank found it necessary to make some diminution of ‘tg 
issues: but, as this diminution.was inconsiderable, the.incon-~ 
venience of it to the mercantile world would have been trifling, 
had not a great proportion of the bank-paper, previously appro- 
priated to the accommodation of trade, been surrendered to 
the imperious calls of government. Alarms of invasion having - 
produced in the beginning of 1797 a great run on the Bank for 
ineas, the Directors resorted to the only defensive measure 
in their power, a rapid diminution of their issues. an incon~ 
venience which government was by no means in a condition to 
withstand; and they accordingly restored to the Bank’ the 
power of replenishing the void by relieving it from.the obligas - 
tion of cash-payments, Here began a new era in our paper-= 
system ; an era which was pregnant, in the opinion of many, 
with speedy depreciation of it. iit. Ti woe 
It fortunately happened, however, that peace soon afterward 
took place between France and Austria, and suspended «the 
continental drain on our resources. About the same time, the 
demands of government for bank-loans were lessened by the 
large sums poured into the Treasury from the new burdens, to 
which our martial ardour and the persuasive powers of Mr. Pitt 
indueed us to accede, in the shape first of assessed taxes and 
afterward in that of income-tax. During two years, therefore, 
the public was enabled to derive adequate accommodation from 
the Bank, without any material increase of its: paper, except 
two millions in small notes, which evidently took the place of 
cain. In these twa years, also, the price of gold. bullion, 
the grand criterion of the value of paper, never exceeded the 
Jegitimate rate of 31. 178. 6d. ‘Sper oz., and no fall whatever 
occurred in our circulating medium: — but, in 1779, a change 
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of circumstances arose ; the effect of which, although not coma 
prehended at the time, may serve to shew us how much 
inferior a local currency of paper is to a general currency of 
specie, in the power of recovering from, if not of withstands. 
ing, those severe shocks which political circumstances so. free 
quently inflict on commerce. In that year, we re-commenced 
the continental warfare, made the magnanimous Paul unfurl 
the imperial standard, and sent forty thousand men to rouse 
to action the slumbering energies of the Dutch, Hence heavy 
drains for subsidies and foreign expences; and unfortunately 
these charges, the result of our own impolicy, were aggras 
vated by another which it was not inhuman wisdom to avert ; 
viz. a failure in our harvests, leading unavoidably to great im« 
portat!ins from abroad, which continued during a period of 
three years. : | 

Under these circumstances, the continental exchanges rose; 
gold bullion was bought up for exportation at a high price ; 
and bank-notes having been gradually increased by an amount 
of four millions, the price of bullion has not since fallen 

| below four pounds per ounce. Here accordingly was a depre« 

ciation of notes in as far as 4]. exceeds 31. 17s. 6d. 3 _ that is, 
to the extent of three per cent. It was a knowlege of this 
depreciation, or a knowlege at least of the high price of 
bullion, that prevented the promised resumption of cashe 
payments from taking place after the peace of Amiens. 
During the six years which elapsed from the end of 1892 to 
the end of 1808, the amount of Bank of England-notes was 
remarkably steady, being throughout a little above seventeen 
millions ; of which rather more than four millions were notes 
of one and two pounds. In the end of 18a8, however, a 
great alteration took place. Our exchanges with the Cone 
tinent, and along with them the pri¢e of bullion, rose enors 
mously ; specie became more and more scarce; the demands. 
on the Bank for notes increased ; and the issues: made in 
consequence carried the amount of small notes, first to five’ 
and afterward to six millions.. The large notes, following 
a similar course of augmentation, were carried first. to 
fourteen millions, and, on the 12th of May last, (the date 
of the latest return,) to fifteen millions; making the whole 
. Bank of England-paper in circulation, fwenty-one mile 
zons *, 

This retrospect to the successive augmentations of Banke 
issues will enable us to comprehend more clearly the arguments 
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of the opposite parties. Each side adheres to its opinion witly 
pertinacity, and with a thorough conviction that its opponents 
are in.error. ‘The Bank-Directors, conscious of never forcing 
2 mete into circulation, and entertaining a belief (very generab 
both in town and country) that our national opulence is in- 
creasing, consider that their augmented issues have only kept 
e with the advance of public wealth. The augmens« 
tation of their notes consists after all, they say, of only four 
saillions in thirteen years ; the six millions of small notes being 
merely a substitution for an equal sum in specie, and forming 
no addition to. the mass of our currency. ‘They infer, theres 
fore, that their paper is not and cannot be depreciated, and they 
sefuse to acknowlege the price of bullion as a criterion. Res 
specting the latter point, however, they attempt no proof ; and, 
in enlarging on the increase of public opulence,. they have 
failed to observe that the principal augmentations of their notes 
have-taken place during seasons of public distress. The op-~ 
posite party, possessed ef the stubborn fact that the precious. 
metals continue much higher than bank-notes, aware that there 
has: been some increase in Bank of England-paper, and believing 
that the addition to. country-bank-paper has been much greatery 
have no hesitation in asserting that. our paper-currency both in 
town and country zs depreciated; and that this depreciation 
has beem caused by the quantity issued: in consequence of. exe 
empting. the bankers from the necessity of cash-payments. 
Wewould be understood as highly respecting the reasoning - 
on.this side of the question: but we cannot refrain from ree 
marking that it is defective in several points. The deprecia« 
tion of our paper is ascribed to over-issue, but without an ex 
planation of the remarkable circumstance that the effect seemed _ 
prior to the cause, the depreciation having been as great before 
the principal augmentations as-after them. No reasons are . 
. given to shew why depreciations should have suddenly oceura 
ted in the years 1800 and 1808, and why none should have 
happened in the long interval ;. and, in attributing the increase 
of country-bank-paper to a previous increase of Bank of Eng- 
land-paper, a separate explanation is wanting for the great. 
multiplication of country-bank-paper in the six years from 
P802 to 1808, a period during which no augmentation took 
place in the notes of the Bank. of England.—After having thus 
stated the opinion on both sides, we shall endeavour to.throw 
gome light.on the subject by discussing the following question : 
Is there anvexcess in the quantity of Bank of England-notes ? 
The issue of these notes is made chiefly in two ways; in 
advances to. Government, and in discounts to merchants. ‘The . 
amount of the annual advance to Government is not a matter 
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of secrecy, and has for several years been about seven or eight 
millions, which is considerably less than it generally was before 
the exemption-bill in 1797. On the other hand, the amount 
advanced in mercantile discounts, although not a matter: of 
public notoriety, is ascertained to have been progressively: inw 
creasing since 1796"; — and, when we reflect thaty exchte 


sively of the four millions added to the circulation of the large; 


notes, a considerable part of the former circulation has béen 
removed from the service of Government to that of the mers 
eantile community, we may be well assured that the extent of 


accommodation now afforded to the mercantile body far sut<" 


passes the limited aid of the Bank, in those years of pecuniary 
difficulty, 1796 and 1797. ‘This diminution of the advance to 
Government, the consequence of the new taxes of 1797, or 
of the plan (as it was smoothly termed) of * raising the supplies 
within the year,” is to be considered as a mere change in the 
distribution of our paper-money, without in any degree affect 


ing-the proportion which its amount may bear.to the wants of © 


the public. In that respect, it is the same thing whether the 
notes-are first issued to a public office or a merchant’s counting 
house; and the point to be considered is not the change in the 
mode of delivery, but the addition to the total amount. Now, 
although we cannot flatter ourselves into the comfortable no- 
tion of the Bank-Directors, that our national wealth is on the 
increase, it may be admitted (which, for their purpose, is the 
same thing,) that the great advance in the rate of prices since 
1797 requires a correspondent increase of circulating medium. 
We believe that eleven millions in 1797 represented a consi~ 
derably greater value than the fifteen millions of the present 
year; so that, in this point of view, the addition to our stock 
of Bank of England-paper would appear to be under the 
mark: —~but other circumstances, and these of a very ime 
portant nature, are to be taken into the account. The range 
ef the circulation of Bank of England-notes has been consi- 
devably restricted since 1797: but country-banking has beer 
pushed with all the activity of individuals engaged in a lucra~ 


‘tive competition ; and the number of country-bank-notes made - 


payable in London appears to have considerably increased + : 
an arrangement by which Bank of England-notes are progrese 
sively rendered less necessary to persons resident in. the coun 
try, and confined, in their circulation, to the district of the 
metropolis. Even in London, the stock of bank-notes kept by 
tradesmen must be diminished since 17973 and the accom~ 
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modation and the security resulting from keeping an account 
with a banker have extended that practice among ‘a class who’ 
were formerly unaccustomed to make payments in any’ other 
way than by money. Their drafts or cheques, though current’ 
for the day only, form, when daily repeated, a permanent subs 
stitution for notes ; and‘ a substitution, when the multiplicity 
of transactions is considered, of no insignificant amount. 

In addition to the reduction of bank-paper effected by these 
means, we have to take into account retrenchments of more con= 
‘siderable extent that are effected by improvements in banking, 
One of the grand points in that line of business is to have the 
‘smallest possible proportion of capital vested in an unproduce 
tive shape. Now money, vzhether in notes or specie, is. un« 

roductive ; while bills of exchange, and public stock of al] 
kinds, are producsive,—that is, they afford us interest for every 
day during which we retain them in possession. The balance 
kept by a merchant with his banker seldom exceeds that ‘sum 
which, besides meeting his payments, leaves a surplus sufficient 
to indemnify the banker for the trouble of the account. In 
like manner, the sum retained by a hanker, in the unprofitable 
shape of bank-notes, is confined to the computed amount of 
the demands which are likely to come on him at short notice; 
The rest of his capital is vested in bills and stock; and his 
resources against any unusual demand consist in selling a part 
of his stock, in sending in bills for discount to the Bank of 
England, or in borrowing from a brother-banker on the secu- 
tity of a deposit. Of late years, by a course of those im 
provements which are always taking place in an industrious 
eountry, the facility of converting securities into cash hag 
greatly increased. it is now much more common than fors 
merly for bankers to discount bills at the Bank of England; 
and the accommodations derived from each other by loan have 
been augmented by the dexterity of the bill-brokers : a “class 
of intermediate agents between lenders and borrowers, whose 
numbers and occupation have of late been considerably mul- 
tiplied. At the head of this class stood. the unfortunate Gold- 
smids; who added, to an accumulation of bill-business for 
merchants, the important charge of selling Exchequer-hills on 
account of Government. It appears from the evidence before 
the Bullion-Committee (p, 148), that one banker may borrow. 
from another, through the medium of an agent, ten, twentys 
or thirty thousand pounds at an hour’s notice; an advantage 
of the greatest consequence-in enabling him to limit, without 
Jiazard of being taken by surprise, the proportion of his capital 
vested in bank-notes. — Another improvement, of recent dates 
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daily demand on the private bankers for bills falling due at 
their respective houses. It was formerly the custom to collect 
the chief part of this demand before mid-day and it was 
incumbent on the private banker to discharge it in notes: but, 
of late, the Bank has consented to postpone the settling of * the 
charge” (as it is termed) till four o’clack; an hour.by which’ 
the banker has received his collections for the day, and in par= ~ 
ticular has obtained drafts on the Bank for the amount dise — 
counted there on that day by his mercantile connections. These 
drafts are sent into the Bank in payment of ‘* the charge,” and 
contribute to perform that function for which notes were fore 
merly indispensable. | Ly Rmwig’ = 
That abridgment of labour, to which the application of ‘ins 
dustry is always leading in an enlightened. country, receives a 
striking exemplification from a practice in London-banking, 
which we shall embrace this opportunity of explaining to our 
readers. This practice, although long prior to 1797, and 
therefore of too old a date to affect the present question, will 
be new to those who do not reside within the precincts of the 
city, and will be possessed of interest to all who are aware in 
how great a degree the productive powers of a community ar& 
promoted by economy of labour.— When the collections of 
the day are completed, as they are almost all in the shape of 
drafts, a banker finds himself in possession of a mass of drafts 
on perhaps forty different banking houses, who on the other 
hand have drafts on him.. How is cash to be obtained for thig- 
assemblage of orders; and how are accounts to be adjusted 
between him and his numerous banking colleagues? The pri- 
mitive method of sending round to each other’s houses would 
not be feasible in such an extended state of the banking business; 
and accordingly a central place, called the clearing house,” 
has long been fixed 2s a station to which each of the city. 
banking houses (now forty-six in number) sends a clerk for 
the purpose of liquidating the demands on each other. Each 
banking house has a separate place assigned to it in the common 
room ; the clerks go round, and deposit the drafts on each 
house at its allotted place; and in the course of an hour (from 
three to four o’clock) the distribution is completed. After 
four o’clock, no farther ‘drafts are admitted into the settlement 
of the day. The drafts, when collected, are carried from the 
_ Clearing house to the respective banking houses on which the 
are drawn ; and, on investigating their authenticity, the balance 
between each house and the others is ascertained. A general 
Jiquidation then takes place at the clearing house, with great 
dispatch; not by payment in notes, but by each clerk paying 
the debts of his house by a transfer of its credit-balances, and 
Hoek receiving 
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geceiving in payment the creditsbalances of others. ‘Thig 
‘course of set-off is continued till all is liquidated, with! the 
exception of ‘the clear sum which each house has to pay to‘or 
_ geedive from:the forty-five other banking houses, taken collec. 

tively ; and these sums, and these alone, are paid in bank-notes, 
That their: amount is comparatively small may be presumed, 
from the circumstance of more than two: thousand: balances 
being adjusted by forty-six settlements. Accordingly, five 
millions make the average sum daily liquidated; and scarcely 
_ aitwentieth part * of this amount needs be paid in bank-notes, » 

It is by a knowlege of such arrangements as these, that we 
are enabled to account for the small proportion which our Cire 
culating medium beats to the bulk of our yational property. 


Inconsiderable as an addition of four millions may seem when . 


compared to the wealth of London, its operation ceases te 

ear a matter of indifference when we have marked the rae 
pidity of its circulation. Our opinion therefore is, that there 
does exist an excess both in country-bank-notes, and in notes 
of the Bank of England ; —an excess which is not the cone 
sequence of voluntary issues on the part of the Directors, 
but of loans extorted from them by the wants of the public 
in seasons of mercantile distress. ‘The origin of this distress 
in 1799 we have already explained; and an inquiry into the 
source of that which new presses on the trading world will 
soon engage our attention. Meanwhile, we cannot avoid ree 
marking that the Bank-Directors, though not the willing in- 
struments of over-issue in the first instance, have exposed 


themselves to censure by losing the opportunities which have 


subsequently occurred for correcting the evil. Before the dis- 
tresses of the last year, a considerable period had intervened, 
not indeed of commercial prosperity, but of exemption from 
‘pecuniary difficulties. Whether this arose from the expulsion 
of capital from several branches of our foreign trade, or from 
the reduction in our public loans by the augmentation of our 
taxes, the fact is demonstrated by the high price of stocks and 
ather public securities. Allthis while, the priceof gold builionwas 
so high as q]. an 0z,; a proof that our paper had undergone some 
depreciation, ard that a diminution of its quantity had become 
expedient. ‘Was not this a fit period for the Bank-Directors 
to ‘retrace their steps ; and to say to those who applied to them 
‘for discounts, We can accommodate you only-in’ part, and 
must refer you for the rest to these private sources which ap- 
fear to be so well filled ?* They seem, however, not even 
to have attempted a reduction, and to have thought that to 
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avoid a faxther excess constituted a fulfilment of their duty ta 

the: public, as well as a provision of security»to the Bank. 
Proprietors. ‘The consequence has been that the present season 

of mercantile distress has taken them unprevided’;and ‘th 

have been forced to afford a temporary relief, by permitting 
their footsteps.to sink deeper in that soil which has already 
threatened to give way. To. 
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Ant. XIV. Rural Sports, by the Rev, William B. Daniel. 3’ Vols. 
8vo. pp. 1627. 51.58. Boards. ‘Longman and Co.‘ 
ome of our literary friends on the north of the Tweed will 
doubtless indulge a sarcastic smile at seeing a work on 
Rural Sports from the pen of an English clergyman. In 
Scotland, we believe, hunting is scarcely ever practised by the 
clergy, and even shooting is by no means a common amuse- 
ment among gentlemen of that profession. In England, the 
¢ase is very different. Here, hunting-parsons, shooting-parsonss 
and even boxing-parsens, are by no means rare; and where the 
practice of those ‘liberal and truly christian recreations is se 
ite general, we must not be surprised that some one of their re- 
verend professors should occasionally take pen in. hand, and 
communicate instructions on such important topics both to his 
clerical and his lay brothers of the field. We have now before us 
a system of hunting, fishing, and shooting, from one reverend 
gentleman; and perhaps, at some future period, we maay be 
favoured, from the same quarter, with a complete treatise on 
the pugilistic art. 

We cannot say that we are fond of those sports in which a 
harmless animal is put to unnecessary pain, for the sake of af- 
‘fording recreation to the country gentleman; and we do think 
that a christian divine might have employed his time and la- 
bour to much better purpose, than in recommending and pro- 
Moting an amusement so incompatible with his sacred func 
tion. Though we readily admit that those creatures, which 
‘are the object of this sport, must be slaughtered for our sub- 
‘sistence, and that foxes and other beasts of prey must be de- 
stroyed for the havoc which they commit among our domestic 
animals, yet we would so far extend the hand of mercy even 
to our enemies, as to put them to death by the speediest and 
least painful means. In fact, however, the destruction .of these 
animals is altogether a secondary object with hunters, and the 
preservation of foxes is promoted by every possible means. 
Witness'the following extract of a letter.from a nobleman.in 


London to his agent in the country, which we copy from the 
work kefore us: 
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+‘ T inust desire that all those tenants who have shewh thembelyia - 
friends to the several fox-hunts: in your neighbouring counties; indy - 
have:the offer and. refusal of their farms. upon easy and: moderate 
terms and on the other hand that you will take care and: make very 
. particular enquiry into the conduct of those tenants who shall have 
shewn a contrary disposition, by destroying foxes, or encouragir 
others 80 to do, or otherwise interrupting geitlemen’s diversion, sad 
, will transmit me their names and places of abode, as it is my absolute 
determination, that such persons shall not be treated with in futufe 
‘by me, upon‘any terms or consideration whatever. 1am convinced 
that-land ‘owners, as well as farmers and labourers of, every deserip. 
tion, if they knew their own interest, would perceive; that they owe 
much of their prosperity to those popular hunts, by the great influx 
of money that is annually brought into the country. I shall there, 
fore use my utmost endeavours to induce all persons of my aedquaint. 
ance.to adopt similar measures ; and I am already happy. to. find, 
that three gentlemen of very extensive landed property in Leicester- 
shire,.and on the borders of Northamptonshire, have positively sent 
within these few days, similar directions to their stewards, ‘which 
their tenants will be apprised of before they retake their farms ‘at 
next Lady Day.” Vol. I. p. 233. | 


‘We will venture to say that this association, against the 
liberty and property of one of the most useful and industrious 
classes of the community, has scarcely been equalled for illj- 
berality in any age or country. Giving the noble landlords _. 
full credit for the object professed in this letter, ‘the good-of | 
the community,” we may at least hint a suspicion that: they 
have mistaken the means of attaining that objett ; and that,the 
greater consumption of hay and corn, and the increased inflyx 
of money, which his lordship and the reverend editor regard-ae 
the natural consequences of these popular hunts, are more than 
balanced by the havock committed by the protected foxgs 
among their protectors’ lambs and poultry, and by the mischief 
done by the members of the hunt to the fields, fences, and crops, 
of the tenants. : 
_ To come now to the author’s object inthe present performanéé; 
it is stated to be to impart a certain degree of previous knowlege, 
which is requisite to enable sportsmen to prosecute the pastimes 
of the field with facility and success. We willingly allow that 
dhe has. attained this end ; and had it not been for the unfeftu- 
nate word Reverend displayed in the engraved title-page, which’ 

maturally attracted our ‘peculiar attention, and led us to expect 
something above the common style of writing, we should ‘have 
‘been disposed to view the work in a favourable light : but, 
-keeping the profession of the author in the back-ground, and 
‘@onsidering the volumes as the performance of a sportsman, 
possessing rather more intellectual efdowment than most i 
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his brethren, we think that they form an interesting publica- 
tion. Mr. D. however, has shewn himself to be..an indus-. 
trious rather than a judicious compiler. He has brought, toge- 
ther a great mass of valuable and entertaining matter respecting 
the natural history of beasts, birds, and fishes; the mode of 
breeding, training, and feeding dogs; with a complete’ body 
of instruction for pursuing the various sports of which he treats ; 
and a digest of the game, forest, and other sporting laws arid 
statutes: but these subjects are by no means well arranged, and 
are interspersed with much useless or irrelevant digression, In 
estimating his merits, we may consider him in,three differept 
points of view; as a naturalist, a sportsman, and a lawyer, | 

First, as a writer on the natural history of the animals 
which are either the agents or the objects of rural sports, 
Mr. Daniel appears in the most amiable and most favourable 
light ; and we have derived much pleasure and some informa- 
tion from this part of his work. He has indeed copied largely, 
and not always very judiciously, from Pennant, Buffon, White, 
and other eminent naturalists: but he has done.more than this: 
for, though he modestly styles his. work a conjipilation, and 
always speaks of himself as the ‘ compiler,’ he has introduced. 
several interesting facts and anecdotes from his own cbserva- 
‘tion, or that of his sporting friends. “We shall select a few of 
these, both because they will be new to many of our readers, 
and because they afford good specimens of Mr. Daniel’s man- 
ner as an original writer. 

Much of the first volume, and part of the third, are occupied 
with the natural history of the dog; ‘and in particular with'an 
account of the fox-hound, the terrier, the harrier, the beagle, 
the grey-hound, the pointer, the setter, and the spaniel. Speak- 
‘ing of the great capability of dogs to support life under very 
long abstinence from food, he presents us with the following 
affecting narrative : 7 | 


‘In 1789, when prepartions were making at St. Paul’s for the 
reception of his majesty, a favourite bitch followed its master up 
‘the dark stairs of the Dome; -here all at once it was missing, and 
calling’ and whistling was to no purpose. Nine weeks after this,. all 
. but two days, some glaziers were at work in the cathedral, and 
heard amongst the timbers which support the dome, a faint noise’s. 
thinking it might be some ‘unfortunate human being, they*tied a 
trope round a boy, and let him down near the place whence the sound 
came. At-the bottom he found a dog lying on its side, ihe skeleton 
of another dog, and an old shoe half caten. The humanity of the 
boy led him to rescue the animal from its miserable situation, and_§it 
tvaa accordingly drawn up, much emaciated and scarce able to stand, 
The workmen placed it in the porch of the church, todie or live agi 
might happen. This was about ten o’clock in the morning ;” some 
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time after, the dog was seen endeavouring to cross:the street at the 
top of Ludgate hill, but its weakness{was so great that, unsupported 
by a wall, he could not aecomplish it. The miserable appearance 
of the dog again excited the compassion of a boy, who carried)-i¢ 
over. By the aid of the houses he was enabled to get: to Fleet 
market, and over two or three narrow crossings in its. way to Hol- 
born bridge ; and about eight o’clock in the evening it reached. its 
master’s house in Red Lion Street, Holborn, and laid itself down.on 
the steps, having been 10 hours on its journey from St. Paul’s.te 
that place. The dog was so much altered, the eyes being sunk in 
the head as to be scarce discernible, that the master would not 
encourage his old faithful companion, who, when lost, was supposed 
to weigh 2olbs. and now only weighed 3lbs. 140z. The-first indi- 
cation it gave of knowing its master, was by wagging the tail when 
he mentioned the name of Phillis; for a long time it was unable to. 
eat or drink, and it was kept alive by the sustenance it received from 
ats mistress, who used to feed it with a tea spoon ; at length-it 
recovered.’ Vol. I. p.28. , 7 


We have seldom seen a more remarkable instance of a#mas 
tural affection between animals which are the declared enemies 
of each other, than is contained in the subsequent paragraph; ' 


‘ A singular instance of ferocity and affection in a terrier bitch, 
which occurred some years éince, may be here mentioned. After’ 
very severe burst of upwar’s of an hour, a fox was by my own lands 
run to earth, at Heney Dovehouse, near Sudbury in Suffolk ; the 
terriers were lost, but as the fox went to ground in view of the head: 
most hounds, and it was the concluding day of the season, it was 
resolved to dig him, and two men from Sudbury brought .a couple 
of terriers for that purpose ; after considerable labour the hunted fox 
was got, and given to the hounds ; whilst they were breakin ihe 
fox, one of the terriers slipt back into the earth, and again laid 3 af. 
ter more digging a bitch fox was taken out, and the terrier killed:. 
two cubs in the earth, three others were saved from her fury, and 
which were begged by the owner of the bitch, who said he should 
make her suckle them ; this was laughed at as impossible, however _ 
the man was positive, and had the cubs, the bitch fox was carried 
away and turned into an earth in another county, The terrier had — 
behaved so well at earth, that I some days afterwardé bought. her. 
with the cubs she had fostered; the bitch continued regularly to, 
suckle, and reared them uutil able to shift for themselves ; what -’ 
adds to this singularity is that the terrier’s whelp was near five weeks - 
old, and the cubs could just see when this exchange of progeny was. af 
made.” Vol.I. p. 122. . 


of the fox, ” 


It is, we believe, a novelty in the natural hiss 
the hollow of — 


that the female should deposit its young within 


a tree, at a considerable distance from the ground. Hence the 
ensuing circumstance, observed by Mr. Daniel, merits at« 
tention, ) 
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© In April 1784, the Compiler’s hounds found at Bromfield-Hall- 
‘wood ; by some accident the whipper-in was thrown out, and after 
following: the track two or three miles, gave up the pursuit; in 
returning home, he came through the fields near the cover where the 
fox was found ; a terrier that was with him whined, and was very 
busy at the foot of an oak pollard tree ; this induced the man to 
dismount and examine if there was any hole at the bottom, suppose 
ing it might be the harbour of a polecat, or some small vermin’; 
upon examination he could discern no hole, but the dog was still 
anxious to get up the tree, which was covered with twigs from the 
stem to the crown, and upon which was plainly to be.seen the dirt 
left by something that had gone up and down the boughs ; he lifted 
_ the terrier as high as he could, and the dog’s eagerness increased’; he 
then climbed the tree, putting up the dog before-him’; the instant the 
-dog reached the top the man heard him seize something, and to his 
great surprize found him fast chapped with a bitch fox, which he 
secured, and four cubs ; the height of the tree was 23 feet, and from 
the top there was a hole about 3 feet down, in which the fox had lit- 
tered, so that the height from the ground to where the cubs /eid:was 
20 feet :¥there was no mode of the fox getting ta or from her young, 
but by the outside boughs, and the tree had no bend to render that 
path an easy one. It was considered by numbers of people who in- 
spected the tree, to be a most extraordinary incident, and the cubs 
were begged, and three of them reared up tame to commemorate it. 
One of them the late Mr. Leigh had, and which 18 well remem- 
bered at Wood’s Hotel in Covent Garden, where he used .fre- 
quently to run tame about the coffee-room.’ Vol,I. p.231. 


Mr. Daniel has given a rather full account of the diseases 
incident to dogs, with a large. catalogue of their usual’ reme- 
‘dies. In particular, he describes at considerable length, chiefly 
from Mr. Blane’s pamphlet, that affection which is called the 
distemper; and he treats at large on canine madness. On this last 
disease he has collected a voluminous mass of heterogeneous 
matter, both from sporting and from medical writers; and he has 
given the opinions of Drs. Bardsley, Darwin, Mede, ‘Tissot, 
Rowley, Thornton, Arnold, and several other physicians, on 
the symptoms, causes, and cure of hydrophobia in the hu- 
man body. In this farrago we particularly notice ‘the 
observations of Mr. Meynell, communicated to Dr. Arnold, 
and published by him in his * Case of Hydrophobia,” which 
seem to convey the most accurate ideas of the symptoms of 
this terrible disease as it occurs in dogs. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the author’s miscellaneous observations on 
hydrophobia is that which relates to the practice and effects of 
worming dogs, though he evidently does not understand the 
nature of the operation : 

‘The prevention of the direful effects of canine madness (says 
Mr. Daniel) seems to have been attempted in the early ages ; to ac- 


@omplish this, Pliny recommends the worming of dogs, and from his 
Q2 time 
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time to the present, it has most deservedly had its advocates. Very 
atrong proofs have been adduced of its utility, nor is it natural to 
imagine so easy and effective an operation would have been. omitted, 
had not ‘more virtue been attributed to: it than it really possesses; 
and wherein it failed’; the absolute prevention of madness was said_to 
be the consequence, whereas the fact was-and 1s, that taking out © 
the. worm, has nothing to do with annihilating the disorder, al- 
though it will most certainly hinder the dog seized with it, from 
doing any hurt to man or beast. A late author asserts he had threg 
dogs that were wormed, bit by mad dogs at three several periods, yet 
notwithstanding they all died mad, they did not bite nor do any 
mischief ; that being determined to make a full experiment, he shut 
one of the mad dogs up in a kennel, and put to him a dog he did not 
value, the mad dog often run at the other to bite him, but his tongue 
was so swelled that he could not make his teeth meet ; the dog was 
kept in the kennel until the mad one died, and was purposely pre. . 
served for. two years afterwards, to note the effect, but he never ailed 
any thing, although no remedies were applied to check any infection 
that might have been received from the contact of the mad dog. 
‘The compiler has had various opportunities of proving the uses 
fulness of worming, and inserts three of the most striking. instances, 
under the hope of inducing its general. practice. . 
¢ A terrior bitch went mad that was kept in the kennel with. 40 
eouple of hounds, not a single hound was bitten, nor was she seen to 
‘offer to bite. The bitch being of a peculiar sort, every attention 
was paid to her, and the gradations of the disease (which were ex- 
tremely rapid) miautely noted. The hydrophobia was fast approaching 
before she was’separated from the hounds, and she died the second 
day after ; at first warm milk was placed before her, which she. af- 
tempted to lap, but the throat refused its functions ; from this periad 
she never tried to eat or drink, seldom rose up, or even moved, the 
tongue swelled very much, and long before her death the jaws were 
distended by it. : ri 
‘ A spaniel was observed to be seized by a strange dog, and was 
bit in the lip; the servant who ran up to part them, narrowly esca- 
ed, as the dog twice flew at him ; a few minutes after the dog had 
quitted the yard, the people who had pursucd, gave notice of the 
dog’s madness, who had made terrible havoc in the course of ten 
miles from whence he had set off. The spaniel was a great favourite, 
had medicine applied, and every precaution taken ; upon the 14th 
day he appeared to loath his food, and his eyes looked unusually 
heavy ; the day following he endeavoured to lap milk, but could 
swallow none ; from that time the tongue began to swell, he moved 
himself very seldom, and on the third day he died ; for many hours 
previous to his death, the tongue was so enlarged, that the fangs or 
canine teeeh could not meet each other by upwards of aninch. _ 
‘The hounds were some years after parted with, and were sold in 
Jots : a madness broke out in the kennel of the gentleman who pur- 
chased many of them ; and although several of these hounds were bit- 
ten and went mad, only one of them ever attempted to bite, and that 


was a hound frem the Duke of Portland’s, who in the operation of 
- worming, 
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worming, had the worm éroke by. his struggling, and he was so 
troublesome, that one half of it was suffered to remain ; the otheis 
all died with symptoms similar to the terrier and the spaniel, viz. a 
yiolent swelling of the tongue, and a stupor rendering them nearly 
motionless, and both which symptoms seemed to increase with the 


disease.’ Vol. I. p. 159. 


Whatever we may think of the style of the above para- 
yraphs, we consider the facts which they contain as of great 
jmportance. We pretend not to determine what is the nature 
of the operation of worming : but if repeated experience shall 
ascertain its constant or even frequent effect to. be the security 
of the human species from that direful malady, the cure. of 
which medicine has‘so often attempted in vain, the operation 
ought certainly to be performed at an early age on every dog. 
According to Mr. Daniel, ¢ the worming of ‘whelps should be 
previous to their being sent out to quarters: this operation is 
to be performed with a /ancet, to slit the thin: skin which im- 
mediately covers the worm’ a small awl is then to be intro- 
duced under the centre of the worm to raise it up, the further 
end of the worm will with very. little force make its appear- 
ance, and with a cloth taking hold of that end, the other will 
be drawn out easily. Care must be taken that the whole of 
the worm comes away without breaking, and it rarely breaks 
unless cut into by the lancet, or wounded by the awl.’ p.'202. 
_ adly. As a practical sportsman, Mr. Daniel is quite at home 3 
and though many years have passed since we partook of the 
pleasures of the chase, we have no doubt that the ample code 
of instructions which he has drawn up may be implicitly fol- 
lowed. ‘These instructions respect fox-hunting, stag-hunting, 
hare-hunting, coursing, and the pursuit of rabbits, martins, 
badgers, and otters, in the first volume ; sea-fishing, angling 
for all the various fresh-water and river-fish, with the con- 
struction of flies, nets, and other fishing tackle, and the mae 
nagement of fish-ponds, in the second; and shooting the various 
species of game, with the breeding and training of spaniels and 
pointers, and the choice and management of fowling pieces, in 
the third, We could have wished that the author had entirely 
omitted the diversion of badger-hunting, and we do not clearly 
ai what sea-fishing has to do in a work of rural sports ; 
but in general this part of the work is well executed, and 
abounds with interesting anecdotes. Among others, he has 
given an account of a sow that was trained and employed asa 
pounter, which we quoted in our last volume, p. 261. from 

r. Bingley’s «‘ Natural History of Quadrupeds.” | 
Lastly. Mr. Daniel’s digest of the game and other sporting laws, 
compiled chiefly from Blackstone's Commentaries, Burn’s Justice, 
| O 3 and 
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-and (if we mistake not)-from the Sporting Magazine,,(in the 
early numbers of which we remember to have seen a. very 
similar digest,) appears ‘to be complete, though faulty in point 
,of. arrangement. . We had expected to find the author, a 
strenuous advocate for the game-laws, but were pleased at 
seeing some very judicious and impartial observations on this 
.Wnpopular branch of our statutes. With a quotation from this 
part, we.shall close our specimens of Mr. Daniel’s labours : 


“©'No admirer of a manly, liberal, well-regulated system of public 
freedom, will be forward to assert, that the /aws for the preserva. 
tion of game do not require to be very thoroughly revised. They 
certainly depart more widely from the line of genuine political justice, 
and expose the humble unqualified classes of the community more to 
the hazard of punishment, and the oppression of power, than any 
rational advocate of moral equality can consistently approve. They- 
are greatly imperfect, in as much as their penalties are me too 
Severe. That the punishment of death should in any case be inflicted 
on an act which in itself violates no rule of religion, justice, or mo- 
rality, is a reflection from which the mind revolts with pain and 
horror. Where is the wrong to individuals that demands such an 
atonement ? Where is the injury to society which requires such an 
‘example? -That theact of destroying game is not malum in se, is 
evident ; for if it were the Legislature could not licence it. Not 
only the want of true wisdom, but the want of common justice in 
these statutes, requires the most earmest and attentive consideration 
in those who administer in the government of the state. Every 
amendment, however minute, in the defective part of its legislative 
system, is an immense acquisition of strength to our constitution. 
It takes a weapon from the armoury of its enemies, and knits still 
more closely the union of its friends. Unwise laws are the worst 
foes of a state. It is the public statutes that should perpetuate and 


keep alive the great principles of practical freedom.’ Vol, I. p. 295. 


In a prodaction of this kind, a great variety of style must in 
course appear : but we are sorry to say that the style of Mr. 
Daniel, as far as we can judge from what are given as his 
original observations, is considerably below mediocrity. It 
abounds with inelegancies, provincialisms, and even grammati- 
cal‘errors ; faults which we should not have expected in a 
writer of his profession. On the whole, however, the work 
is certainly calculated to form an acceptable companion for the 
$portsman and the country-gentleman ; and it is rendered 
highly interesting also to genefal readers, by. the numerous 
anid well executed engravings with which it is embellished. 
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‘Arr.’XV. - Outlines of Mineralogy. By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor 
. ‘of Chemistry in the University of Oxford: 2. Vols,. i8vo. 
48s. Boards. Longman and Co. 18cg, © ! af 


1* that class of subjects in natural philosophy which: consists 
- almost entirely of description and arrangement, Mineralogy 
may be regarded as one of the most- important, both from ‘tts 
extensive connection with other sciences, and ‘from its ime 
mediate application to purposes of utility.’ Althotigh ‘this 
department of science has at length fully participated in: the 
improvements which have been experienced: in the different 
branches of natural knowlege, it has happened to be ‘one of 
the most tardy in its progress, and has also been that in ‘which 
our countrymen have been notoriously deficient. We might, 
however, suppose that the Professor of Chemistry ‘in the 
University of Oxford would redeem the character of his cone 
temporaries ; because, feeling the responsibiljty of his situation, 
he would: refrain from publishing, were he not fully confident 
of his own powers. Even if we did not expect from his work 
any discoveries, we might at least take it for ‘granted that he is 
intimately acquainted with the labours of others ; and that, if 
he did net'give us any thing that was new, his volumes would 
have the subordinate, although not unimportant merit, of *2 
clear expositiorr of facts, or a lucid arrangement of: the 
information that has been already acquired by ‘others. 
Bearing in our minds this kind of excellence, we proceed to 
inquire into the claim on our approbation which these Outlines 
possess, | 
Dr. Kidd commences by an Introduction, in which he gives 
‘a general view of the composition of the globe, of the causes 
which have operated in reducing its component parts to thetr 
present form, of the hypotheses which have been framed to 
account for these changes, and of the leading works which 
have been written on this subject. Considering it inthe light 
of an introduction to an elementary treatise, this part deserves 
some ‘commendation ; because, though it does not possess any 
‘very prominent merit, it is written in a perspicuous .and .easy 
style, and is on the whole tolerably correct:: yet we cannot. 
avoid mentioning, as a reprehensible omission, :that, no notice 
is taken of the mineratogical labours of ‘Werner ;.a man who, 
both by those who approve and these who. oppose his. peculiar 
theory, is admitted to hold the-first rank as an-jmprover. of-his 
Science. It is indeed in a great measure to his genius that 
this branch of natural philosophy may be said to owe its 
distinct existence, by making the study ef the external charac- 
ters the principal, whereas before it was only considered as a 
| O 4 secondary 
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secondary object of attention. This circumstance marks.the 
‘limit between chemistry and mineralogy ; and we have every 
‘reason to suppose that, as the one becomes perfected, we 
“shall see the necessity of considering the other as only subser- 
“vient to it. On this account, we think that both Werner and 
‘Jameson, his zealous and intelligent disciple, would have done 
‘still better if they had carried their system to the full extent, 
‘and entirely omitted the genera depending on chemical com- 
position. On the proper arrangement of what Werner. has 
called families, the classification of minerals must be built ; and 
the introduction of any other principle can only tend to em- 
barrass ‘and to interfere with the correct principle. 

“That chemical composition ought not to form the basis::of 
mineralogical arrangement is clear from this circumstance, 
that the naturalist has occasion perpetually to examine and 
decide on the nature of a mineral which he has it not in ‘his 
power to analyze. In support of the same opinion, it may be 
urged that frequently the prevailing earth is not the.one which 
Seems to give the characteristic properties to a substance; 
and sometimes a mineral contains very nearly the same quantity 
Of two or more earths, so that varieties of a mineral, which bear 
the closest relation to each other, might be separated in cons 
sequence of some very minute difference in their analysis, and 
placed in quite different parts of the system*. If the chemical 
composition were followed with any degree of strictness, as 
the basis of arrangement, some of the present genera could 
scarcely be permitted to remain, and the greatest confusion 
would take place among the classification of the families, 
Many of the siliceous minerals gust be separated from. those 
with which they are most intimately connected, and ranked 
among the argillaceous substances + ; while, on the contrary, 
many of the minerals included in the argillaceous genus con- 
tain a large quantity of silex {. The magnesian genus must 
be very nearly obliterated, since very few minerals contain a 
larger proportion of this than of any other kind of earth; and. 
of these few some are at present placed in other genera §.. 
From these considerations, we cannot but highly approve the- 
method which has been adopted by Dr. Thomson, who has 
employed families, to the entire exclusion of genera; a method 
which we fully expect to see universally adopted. 





oie 





* The Italian Vesuvian would be a siceous and the Siberian a 
galcareous minéral, according to Klaproth’s analysis. : 
+ ‘The sapphire, the corundum, the chrysoberyll, &c. &c. 
t The porcelain jasper, the opal, the pumice, &c, &c. 
-§ The'chrysolite and the rhombspar. | 
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Viewing the subject in this light, what are we to think of 
‘Dr. Kidd’s plan of proceeding, in which we find no attention 
paid to this great improvement of Werner, but the genera are 
retained, and the families entirely neglected ? ‘He has also 
placed the different species one after the other without any re- 
gard to their natural connections, and has in many instances 
raised simple varieties into the same rank with species. In- 
deed, he seems to have no clear conception of the first princi- 
ples of mineralogical arrangement; since, while in one part 
he describes all the different kinds of coloured quartz as if 
they composed so many distinct species, in other places he 
confounds together minerals which possess well marked spe- 
cific differences, as if they were merely distinguished by some 
trivial variations. — As the work professes to contain the out- 
lines of the science only, we ought not perhaps to expect 2 
complete account of it; otherwise, we might remark that the 
deficiencies are numerous, and many of them important. 
Those points, however, which we shall select as by far the 
‘most objectionable in the performance, are the insufficiency 
and inaccuracy of the descriptions. After what has been done 
by Werner on this subject, after the publication of Jameson’s 
Essay on the external Characters of Minerals, and after the clear 
outline drawn by Dr. Thomson in his System of Chemistry, 
how are we to account for these defects? Are we to suppose 
that Dr. Kidd regards his descriptions as superior to those of 
his predecessors ; or are we compelled to the conclusion that a 
Professor’ of Oxford conceived it to be below his dignity to 
obtain information from the productions of a lecturer at Freyberg, 
or of a Scotch Doctor ? Let us-rather believe that Dr. Kidd was 
not apprized of these sources of knowlege than that he despised. 
them; and that, when he is informed’of their existence, he will 
diligently study them, and endeavour to transplant their excel- 
leneies into a subsequent edition of his work. 

This deficiency, with respect to external characters, is not 
the only instance in which Dr. Kidd has discovered his want 
of acquaintance with the modern improvements in the science 
which he has undertaken to illustrate. That which Werner, 
and after him Jameson, call geognosy, (a harsh but an expressive 
and a necessary term,) Dr. Kidd seems to have totally disre- 
garded. Little is said respecting the natural relations of the 
different species to each other; and this most interesting part 
of the science is either neglected, or introduced in the most, . 
vague and cursory manner. Similarly to this, we may mention 
the very scanty information here afforded respecting the nature 
of rocks, and their connection with the other constituents of 
the globe. Eyen in the department of crystallography,—the 

peculiar 
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peculiar province of Haiiy, on which Dr. Kidd: has appeared 
to rest.so much of his system,—is imperfectly executed 5 ‘and 
the characters are hastily and inaccurately designated. © «| 
"These strictures, we {clieve, will not be termed too severé, 
by any one who is competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject ; and we cannot in justice assign the work a higher cha- 
yacter, since we-are.under the necessity of declaring-our opinion 
that it gives a most inadequate idea of the science on whiek 
it treats. Yet, after having passed on it so unfavourable a 
judgment, we have something to say in its favour ; and we are 
Sonny to embrace an opportunity of bestowing any praise, 
where we have been obliged to deal so much in cenéure. 
The style in which the volumes are written is clear and unaf- 
fected, the terms employed are well explained, and the whole 
is made interesting by happy illustrations and judicious ally: 
sions. Were the information that is conveyed always correct, 
the publieation would be valuable, as exhibiting under a pleasing 
form the rudiments of a science which generally appears with 
rather a repulsive aspect. ‘The quaintness of Kirwan and the 
uncouthness of Jameson may damp the ardor of a youthful 
mineralogist ; and had we a work that was unexceptionable in 
its scientific execution, and was written in the style of Dr. 
Kidd’s Outlines, it would be an useful acquisition to the litera> 


ture of the country. B , 
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Art. XVI. Practical Observations on Strictures of the Uvethra,with 
Cases illustrative of the comparative Merits of the Caustic and- 
Common Bougie; also Remarks on Fistula in Ano, aud an ims 
roved Method of treating Zinea Capitis. With annexed Cases. 
‘By Thomas Luxmoore, Surgeon Extraordinary to the Prince of 
Wales, &c. &c. 8vo. 55. 6d. Boards. Highley. 1809. | 


UBLICATIONS on the subject of stricture have, of late years, 

. been unusually numerous, an: they have generally assumed 
the tone of controversy. They have indeed almost entirely 
turned on one point, viz. whether the disease be’ best treated 
by the mechanical action of the common bougie, or by the 
application of caustic. Each side of the question has advocates 
of great repectability, — persons whose education must have 
rendered them capable of judging, and whose practice might - 
furnish them with sufficient grounds for deciding on the: re- 
Spective merits of the rival plans. Yet the opinions are ‘s0 
much at variance with other, that it is impossible to reconcile 
them ; they cannot. both be correct; and should we conclude | 
that truth lies between the two extremes, we shall be obliged ° 


to regard each of the parties as having suffered their determir 
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nation to be biassed either by undue zeal or by uncandid pre- 
judice. That this is the state of the case, however, is to us 
apparent ; and though Mr. Luxmoore will by many readers be 
deemed the advocate for the common bougie, yet we think 
that he may be justly intitled to commendation for his impartial 
view of the subject. He admits that the caustic is fréquently 
employed with success, and that it is occasionally even more 
proper than the common bougie: but he urges that in. most 
cases this latter instrument will be sufhicient to accomplish a 
cure, and that it is then the safer and consequently the pre- 
ferable practice. So far the author’s performance 1s _meritoe 
rious: but we must add that here his merit stops, since he 
seems to have paid very little regard to what would naturally 
be the subsequent steps of the inquiry, viz. are there any means 
by which we can ascertain whether each particular case is a 
more proper subject for the one or the other of these instru- 
ments, and what are these means? Here, it appears to us that 
he might with propriety have entered more fully on the consi- 
deration of the probable effect of the two modes of practice on 
the varieties of the disease, the circular contraction, and the 
irregular thickening of a considerable extent of the cellular 
membrane. Although these varieties have been long known 
to exist, yet we attribute considerable merit to Mr. Charles 
Bell, for the precision with which he has discriminated be- 
tween them ; and still more for his proposal of ascertaining the 
nature of any individual case by the application of the metallic 
balls. This suggestion is so plausible, and its application .is 
s0 easy, that we are surprized that any practitioner, who has 
devoted a large Share of attention to the subject, should not have 
made a fair experiment of its value. , 
We cannot bestow much commendation on the pathological 
and physiological observations with which this work com- 
mences, and which are, for the most part, common-place and 


unimportant. On another portion, we must pass more de- - 
cided censure; viz. that in which Mr. Luxmoore seems de- 


sirous of shewing that he has something original in his method 
of treating the disease.’ This originality we find it difficult te 
discover : he indeed is urgent in his directions not to use too 
large a bougie, not to keep it too long in the urethra, and not 
to employ too much force in opening the passage ; — precau- 
tions which are very proper :— but we object to the attempt to 
give an air of originality to that which is not intitled to it. In 
the same spirit, the author formally lays down the principles:on 

which he conducts the cure: isa on ' 


* 1. That in every case of stricture, the dilatation made should be 


¢xtensive. 
‘2. That 
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¢ 2. That the dilatation should not, at any time, be ¢arri¢d furs 
ther than the feelings of the patient will allow. A Ray 

¢ a, That the continuance-of the dilatation, at each application, 
should be short ; not exceeding, at most, a minute or two, till the 
urethra becomes accustomed to the use of the instrument. 

‘ 4. That the stricture being once passed by the bougie, the cas 
theter or sound should be substituted to complete the cure, as-instru- 
ments which admit of a more equal pressure.’ . 


The first and second of these propositions are such as every 


judicious practitioner admits; the third is little more than a 
question of degree ; and the fourth, which can alone claim any 


pretensions to novelty, seems to us rather inconsistent with 
the general tendency of the preceding observations. — A consi. 
derable number of cases are subjoined, which are illustrative 
of the method of treatment, and are related with candour: 
In some instances, however, Mr. L. appears to have deviated. . 
from his general principles. , | 

Some of the most valuable of the practical remarks are those 
which refer to the enlargement of the prostate gland. A de- 
rangement of this part is frequently connected with stricture of 
the urethra, and the symptoms vary so much as to be discri- 
minated with difficulty. The diseases of the prostate gland 
appear unfortunately to be almost beyond the reach of medical 
aid : Mr. Luxmoore considers mercury as of little use ; and he 


‘seems scarcely to have hoped for any thing more than to palliate 


the urgent symptoms. : 

‘We now proceed to the author’s observations on Tinea. He 
divides this disease into two species, the dry and the moist; 
and he considers it as being propagated by contagion, but often 
connected with constitutional derangement, particularly of the 
stomach and bowels. According to circumstances, he pre- 
scribes emetics, drastic purgatives, tonics, and mercurial oint- 
ment to the abdomen. The topical remedies which he sug- 
gests are very numerous, consisting of a great variety of ointe 
ments and washes, which we doubt not may have been found 
useful: but it is to be regretted that he makes no attempt to 
point out what preparations are the best adapted to individual 
cases, since we cannot suppose that they are all equally proper 
in all instances.—QOn the whole, Mr. Luxmoore’s treatise 
cannot rank highly either as a literary or as a scientific per- 
formance; but it deserves perusal, eat may be considered to 
possess value, inasmuch as it states the opinion of one whois 
apparently well qualified to judge on an important practical 


question. ,  . 
. | | Bos. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
a. For OCTOBER,,. 1810. : 


) BOTANY... ... | Pan 
Art.17.° An Introduction to the Linnean ‘Classification of Plants, 


4 


Gllustrated with Engravings. ‘To which is added a Glossary, and) 


the Latin Terms of Linnzus with the corresponding English’ 


Words. By Henry Wyburd. 8vo. pp.too. 58. Boards. 


‘Darton and Co. 1810. 
PERSON, who is wholly uninitiated in the first principles of the 
™* Linnéan system of botany, may advantageously avail himself of 
this production, until he can. readily discriminate the several classes;. 
The author’s phraseology is not always elegant, nor,even correct ;.and. 


his substitution of the French epithet nouvelle, for.new, or original, 
savours of wanton affectation; while Vulgarus Erica, for Erica Vule, 


garis, would lead us to suspect that he is more familiar with the 
vernacular than with the Latin nomenclature. His definitions, hows 
ever, are, for the most part, sufficiently perspicuous; and the plates, 
by which they are accompanied, will greatly facilitate the conception 


of the botanical tyro. ACuiv. 


Art. 18. 4 Calendar of Flora, composed during the Year 1809; at 


Warrington, Lat. 53° 30°. By George Crosfield, Secretary to 


the Botanical. Society of Warrington. 8vo. pp. 40. 18. 6d, 

sewed. Wilkie and Co. 1810. Kore 

Upwards of eight hundred phenogamous plants, reputed natives 
of Britain, are here registered, according to the days and months of 
their inflorescence, as observed by the author and his botanical asso- 
ciates. A few interesting marginal notes, chiefly supplied by Dr. 
Kendrick, F.L.S. induce us to point to that gentleman as well qua- 
lified for the execution of a work which is still wanted ; namely, a 
series of rational and dispassionate observations on the real and alleged 
properties of our indigenous plants. Mr. Crosfield’s present attempt 
to unite, at the least possible expence, an indication of the vegetable 
contents of his district ‘with a notice of the period of flowering ob- 
served by cach species, is well deserving of encouragement, aint will, 
we hope, be imitated in different parts of the island. In some cases, 
such calendars might be conveniently incorporated with meteorologi-. 
cal diaries ; and even in situations in which no accurate record of the 
weather is kept, the adoption of a tabular form, and the suppression 
of superfluous capitals, might considerably abridge the size and price. 


of these ephemerides of Flora. He sD 


EDUCATION. 


Art. ' g. The Principle of the System of Education in the public Schoolk 
of England, as it respects Morality and Religion, favourably, but: 


‘impartially considered. 8vo. 28. 6d. Hatchard..° » 
Our public schools, -- that is to say, those endowed institutions 
for education which are subordinate to the universities, — have had 


a double charge preferred against them ; first, that they neglect Chris- 


tianity 
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tianity and devote toe much time to the study of Pagan writers; 
and secondly that the discipline in them is lax. The grounds of these 
complaints are diseussed in the pamphlet now before us, the author 
of which argues at length in favour of the wisdom of the’ present 
system, He-contends that as much is done in the study of Christia- 
nity as.can be done with safety in a public school, by having lessons 
out of the Bible andother religious books, on-certain me in the week: 
that it is neither prudent nor necessary to make'theology a distinct 
branch of education with boys from 8 to 16 years of age ; and that . 
it would be better to defer the study of that seience till their judg. 
ment is more matured. ‘ If,’ says he, ¢ a positive rule is necessary, 
I should say, that religion should be taught to boys, chiefly as a con- 
cern of this world, together with a general notion’ of responsibility! 
The great thing to inculcate in them, is the necessity of being good 
moral men, in their worldly dealings. If the foundation 1s well laid 
in the moral rules, under the sanction of the Gospel, the superstruc. 
ture may afterwards be easily raised.’ Ae wot 
- ‘It is supposed that the founders of these institutions, having béen 
witnesses Hi the mischievous consequences of religion when carried to 
excess, formed their plans so as to exclude an education entirely 
monkish, while they admitted as much religion as was necessary for 
the contemplation of youth. Formerly, the system was deemed 
adequate to the purpose of training up men to seriousness and toa 
seputable conduct ; and if it pow fails, ‘ the fault (says this writer) 
“is not in the plan of instruction, but in the. manners of the age. . ; 
In defence of the study of Pagan writers, it aplctati, e- that, 
though the morality which they contain 1s not equal to that of the 
gospel, it is for the most part excellent; and that in all. which 
relates to an insight into human character, and to the formation of 
a correct and elegant taste, they are invaluable. ‘The mind of a 
classical man differs as much from that of another, as the manners 
of aman, who has seen good company, differ from those of one who 
has not.’ : 
As to the discipline of our public schools, the author admits that 
it is lax: but‘ he pleads for this laxity as productive of certain -ad- 
vantages; and he is of opinion that its evils or objections oust 
to be counteracted by parental care, vigilance, and authority. 
eoncurs with Dr. C. Burney in thinking that the vices-of boys at 
school arise in a great meusure from their parents loading them with | 
money, ‘ much beyond what they can have any reasonable use for.” 
In short, the subject is here very liberally and ably discussed, and the 
system of education in our public schools is placed in a point of view 


which will recommend it to men of the world. Mov. 


Art. 20. History of Rome, from the Building of the City to the 
Ruin of the Republic. Illustrated with Maps and other Plates. 
For the Use of Schools and young Persons. By Edward Bald- 
win, Esq. 1!2mo. 48. bound. Godwin. 1809. 

The plan of this history is new, and claims some attention. Mr. 

Baldwin (as the author calls himself) thinks that many details and 

dates-are wearisome ‘to young ‘people ; and he ‘has therefore ah! 

th relate 
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related the most remarkable anecdotes of Roman virtue, such as the 
| generosity of Camillus, the patriotism of the Decii, the disinterest- 
edness of Fabricius, and the continence of Scipio, &c. He has pro- 
ceeded only as far as to the Destruction of the Republic, though hé 
might have collected instances of magnanimity during the reigns of 
the emperors. The words and actions of Titus, Vespasian, and 
Trajan, &c. would have furnished him with many impressive passages; 
while the cruelties of Claudius and Nero serve to make Arria’s he- 
roism and Seneca’s resignation more conspicuous,”. The work cannot 
fail of being interesting and in a certain degree useful to young readers, 
since it tends to inspire noble and generous sentiments; and it may 
excite a relish for the study of history, previously to the necessity o 


proceeding more methodically. We anticipate, however, the danger 
that this method of skimming the cream will make longer books on the 


same subjects appear tasteless. : ‘Mrs Bar. 


Art. 21. The World Displayed: or the characteristic Features of 
Nature and Art exhibited: on anew Plan. Intended for Youth 
in general, &c.. By John Greig, Teacher of Mathematics, and 

« Author of * The Heavens displayed,’’—‘* Lady’s Arithmetic,?? 

, &c, t2mo. pp. 664. 8s.6d. Boards, Cradock and Joy. 18td65 
Geography and Biography, Chemistry and History, Botany and 

Mineralogy, have all contributed their portion of striking facts, res 

markable discoveries, amusing experiments, and natural productions, 

in order to render this work worthy of attention; and it appears 

ealculated to excite as well as to gratify the curiosity of young 
people on all the subjects of which it treats. fi De 


Art. 22.. The Funior Class of Book; or Reading Lessons for e 
Day in the Year. Selected from the most approved Authors, for 
the Use of Schools, By William Frederick Myhius. 12mo: 
_ pp- 367. 4s. bound. Godwin. 1809. | : 
This is an amusing compilation ; and we think that it is calculated) 
7 by the variety of its subjects, to inspire a taste for reading in those 


who ate too young or too volatile to attend to a more connected 
work, weet 


Db? 


RELIGIOUS. 


/ 


Art..23. 4 Narrative of the Proceedings of the Society of Baptists te 
. York, on relinquishing the popular Systems. of Religion; from the 
Study of the Scriptures : to which is added, a brief Account of 
their present Views of the Faith and Practice of the Gospel; in a 

. Series of Letters to a Friend, by David Eaton. 1zmo. pp. r&o. 
Printed for and sold by the Author. 1809. ae 
Hoy The intention of this pamphlet is to make us acquainted with a 
number of reflecting and well-meaning people: in the city of York; 

who, oa observing the variety of opinions and the discordant divisions 
which prevail in the Christian world, determined to lay aside. all 
books and avoid ‘all conferences of a worldly nature, and confine 
themselves solely to that volume, the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testa nent, on which, amid the multiplicity of their distinctions, Chris- 
tans professedly form their faith, their practice; and their hope. The 
. | consequence 
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uence of this resolution has been not only the secession of these 


conseq 
indviduals from the church established in this kingdom, but also their 


rejection of some opinions or articles which are more commonly res 


eeived among different denominations. 
For a short time, these humble inquirers appear to have be¢n, to 


use their own term, Methodistical Calvinists : but, adhering to their 
determination of submitting solely to the guidance of Scripture, they 
were led to reject some of those opinions, and to fix on such prin- 
ciples of piety as appeared at once rational and christian. ‘* The 
measure,’ say they, ‘ of leaving all men and their books, and be- 
taking ourselves entirely to the reading of the scriptures, as our only 
rule and guide in matters of religion, is to us one of the most me- 
-morable events of our lives; an event which, even at this distance of 
time, we contemplate with the warmest gratitude, and on which we 
never think, but with renewed satisfaction. To the rational, reflect. 
ing mind, it may in some sort shew the powers of the human in. 
tellect, of unassisted reason, even in the Jowest situations, where . 
there is previously a genuine spirit of inquiry, and an ardent desire 
after truth, even to the overturning the force of prejudice, and every 
other difficulty that may stand in the way.’ 

. We shall only farther remark that this tract is written in a sensible 
manner, with a recommendatory appearance of simplicity and since. 
rity : — qualifications which are in all instances valuable and de 


sirable, but more especially on subjects of a religious nature. Hie 


Art. 24. Thoughts on Prophecy + particularly as connected with the 
. present Times; supported by History. By G. R. Hioan.  8vo, 
pp- 294. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Is it owing to extreme self-delusion, or to a belief that the public 
may be easily deluded, that so many writers present themselves .as 
interpreters of the most abstruse parts of prophecy ? Whatever be 
their metive, we have often reason to lament the impotency of their 
efforts. Though, Mr. Hioan writes with apparent gravity, and in 
one place exhibits himself as a person who has ‘ coolly and delibe- i 
rately studied the subject,’ we have found in his Thoughts nothing 
like study, —nothing that is intitled to serious noticee With many who 
have preceded him in the line of wild conjecture, he has endeavoured 
to interest us by making the prophecies of Daniel and the visions of 
the Apocalypse refer to the present times. -According to this illu. 
minator of dark sayings, ‘* the little horn’? and * mighty King” of 
Daniel, “the Man of Sin” of St. Paul, and the Apocalyptic Beast 
with the number 666, mean no other person than the present Em- 
peror of France, of whom Antiochus Epiphanes was a type; and he 
would have us believe this for our comfort, since he artfully adds, ¢ if 
my interpretation be true, we may live to see happigr times.’ Who, 
however, in the name of common sense, can adopt the whim of this 
dreaming calculator ; who twists the Corsican’s name to the number 
of the Beast 666? To take it as it is written by any of. his contem- 
poraries will not answer Mr. H.’s purpose; and he therefore coms 
mences by remarking that ‘ it is very material to consider in what 
away the prophct would have spelt the intended name :’ but without an 
: jaformation from the prophet, he spells it in Greek Bomewagrn; 
| 2 
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a6 Bri2y 0270, y=50, y= 50, exa5, 7—=80, =I, e100; T= ZOO, 
and»==8; the number 666 is produced. To obviate objections, 
Mr. H. proceeds : é.. me 

__¢ Those who peruse this page will, perhaps, exclaim, I know'no 
such person as Bonneparte.—Do you mean Buonaparte? 1 do —as 
much as the French mean the same person’ when they call him Bo- 
naparte. But before my reader proceeds to further jadgment, I only 
request he will hear the réasons offered for this variation of ortho- 
graphy, together with the proofs I shall adduce of the similitude be- 
tween his character and exploits, with those recorded in holy pro- 
phecy. If after perusing them the reader still objects, aud finds 
nothing convincing, let him throw the book on a shelf, and wait the 
issue of events —if Buonaparte dies in a natural way, and without 


any farther particular aggrandisement, his objections were correct, 


d my conjectures wrong — but if otherwise, the reputation of this 
ook will last, while the earthly remains of its author lie mouldering 


mthe dust? 291144 
The author then advances his reasons for the altered orthography : 


but the whole is so truly farcical that we shall not follow him. He . 


honestly informs us that he sent this conundrum to a London news- 
paper, and that the editor refused to insert it. Had he taken the 
hint, he would have saved his credit, and much good paper. His 
motto is AroaAvay Boweraert, Rev, ix. and xiii, What an inviting bil 
of fare! As Greek letters are used, why not take also Bonaparte’s 
Greek name, xarregs? We will answer: -because, then, nothing 


could be made of the conceit. Mo-y. 


NOVELS. 


‘Art..25. The Acceptance. By the Author of Caroline Ormsby. 


: tzmo. 3 Vols. 158. sewed. Booth. 1810, 

_ This is a work of little interest or invention: the tale is simple, 
and the style is careless, the former not being enlivened by incident, 
nor.the latter embellished by imagery: the heroine is amiable, and 


‘well-principled : but, from the insipidity of her letters, her resigna- 


tion, when assailed by calamity, appears to proceed as much from 
constitutional apathy as from pious submission. — The epistles of Sir 


William Dorington to his friend, on religious subjects, have little 


cogency of argument, and not more eloquence of persuasion’; and 
although we do justice to the. good motives of the author, we‘think 


that his pages, like the leaves of the Sybil, would be worth as much 
Af two-thirds of them were retrenched. — We are sorry that we can- 


not speak more favourably of the productions of a writer whose in- 
tentions appear to be so laudable, and whose precepts are in them- 


_selves good: but the present production does not challenge our praise 
~More strongly than his former tale, of which we spoke in our Number 


for July last. M*Bar. 
Art. 26. The Discarded Daughter, by Eugenia de Acton. . 4 Vals. 


1z2mo. 16s. Hughes. s810, 


é 


: '’ Here we have Cheapside-glovers who turn out to -be noble Earls, 
;.and lovely young ladies who let lodgings and take in needle-work, 


Rev. Oct. 1810. P previously 
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previously to their acceptance of the Earl’s coronet, and their eleva. 
tion to * the rank they were born to adorn.’— Mrs. de Acton confines 
one of her heroines in a-house of ill-fame for a week, and another 
in the same ** durance vile” for a much longer period. They both 


' Meet with the same persecutions, are released in the same manner, 


and married on the same day. Their history abounds with 


“ The cant that every fool repeats, 
Town-jests and coffee-house conceits ; 
Descriptidns tedious, flat and dry, 

And intrdduced the Lord knows why.” 
i 


In short, though we * love to praise with reason on our side,” our 
commendations would lose all value if we ventured to bestow them 
on the present work; of which the plan is absurd and improbable, 


and the style is not only incorrect but extremely inelegant. MrRa | 


Art. 27. Anne of Britanny. An Historical Romance. 3 Vols. 
 F2mo. 138. 6d. Boards, Cradock and Joy. 18150. 

Although we are not quite convinced by the ingenious arguments 
in favour of historical romances which are contained in the preface to 
these volumes, we do not hesitate to acknowlege that the present per- 
formance is one of the most pleasing and rational publications of this 
description which we have lately had occasion to notice, The lan- 
guage is elegant, the plot is founded on an interesting portion of the 
French history, and the author has shewn good taste and consistency, 


‘as well in the selection as in the invention of the incidents. pe 


POETRY. 


Art. 28. Poems; consisting of the Mysteries of Mendip, the 
Magic Ball, Sonnets, Retrospective Wanderings, and other Pieces, 
by James Jennings. «2zme. 7s. Boards. Darton and Co, 
1810. 

Mr. Jennings appears to possess principle and feeling, and therefore 
we regret that we cannot discover in his productions any traces of 
oetic genius or of refined taste. ‘he fragments in blank verse are 
unintelligible and bombastic; and we think that the ¢ Retrospective 

Wanderings’ are the most natural and pleasing poems in the collec. 

tion, though they are said to have been written at an early age, and 

contain many incorrect and prosaic lines. The spirit of conjugal 
affection, which, if not poetical, is at least respectable, has dictated 
many sonnets and compliments to Mfrs. Jennings ; which we doubt nog 
will be rewarded by her approving smiles, however fastidious may be 


the critic’s reception of them. D 


Art.29. The Hospital, a Poem. 4to. 15..6d. Longman and 
Co. 1810. ; 

This is the first book of an intended poem, and the author wishes 
to be guided in his projected continuation by the opinion of his 
readers. He claims the merit of originality in his subject ; and, al- 
though Mr. Crabbe has devoted one book to ‘* the Hospital’? io his 


‘* Borough,” and Mre- Montague in gne of her letters desired to be 
distinguished 








| : 
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distinguished as an ‘* Hospital Painter,’ we think that no one will be 
forward in disputing with this gentleman the title of an Hospital: 
Poet. — He commits a glaring impropriety in the outset of his lay, 
when he tell us of his 


‘ Forsaking with disdain the futile aid 
Of Roman deities and Grecian nymphs,’ 


and then invokes the aid of the ¢ Eternal God’ to * assist the Muse. 
We find little cause for either praise or blame in the rest of this 
performance ; the style is insipid rather than incorrect: but if the 
author continues his work, it 1s possible that he may become more 
animated in his descriptions, and thus be better enabled to excite 
the sympathy of his readers. Dp 


@ 


Art. 30. he Maniac, a Tale; or a View of Bethlem Hospital : 
and the Merits of Women, a Poem from the French. With poe- 
tical Pieces, original and translated. -By A. Bristow. Crown 8vo. 
sos. 6d. Boards. Hatchard. 1810. | 
If Mrs. Bristow does not appear to be a first-rate-poet, she 

certainly possesses a respectable portion of talent, and her little volume 
affords proofs both of correct judgment and of poetic fancy. She 
pays less attention than some of her cotemporaries to the harmony of 
her numbers, but her serious pieces evince taste and reflection. She 
has translated the Abbé Delille’s description of a stag-hunt (in 
L’ Homme des Champs,) with spirit and feeling nearly equal to his 
own; and her poem on ‘ the Merits of Women,’ which appears to 
have been written con amore, has all the animation of an original com- 
position. The passage descriptive of maternal solicitude and ten- 
derness contains so much truth and nature, that we hope to be ap- 
plauded for transcribing it : 


‘ Grave censors of the sex, whose eyes severe 
View these fine talents with contemptuous sneer, 
At least, can warmest gratitude, ah! say, 

Their useful fond exertions e’er repay ? 
Ere yet existence breathes the vital air, 
Their cares for us commence ; their love we share, 
When, after months of languor, terrors, pain, 
Then pangs still more acute doomed to sustain, 
The patient sufferer to maternal arms 
Receives her pledge of love: its infant charms 
Raising enthusiastic rapture high, 
She vows, with thankful heart, and tear-fraught eye, 
To him she will devote each anxious care ; 
No toils remit, no tender office spare, 
To shield his infant state from infant woes. 
She o’er him hangs to watch his soft repose : 

- Chases the insect, who, with buzzing sound, 
Or brushing wing, might break his rest profound, 
Dark midnight’s shade-no pause in feeling makes-; 
Her ear attentive, ’midst deep silence, wakes, 
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To catch the slightest noise that might annoy 
The tranquil comfort of her precious boy. 

Or, should, at length, sleep’s balmy pressure close 
Her heavy eye-lids in a short repose, 

E’en dreams her tender vigilance alarm ; 

She starts ; flies to repel the threatened harm : 

In fixed attention o’er her treasure bent, 

Long she contemplates him with looks intent ; 
Then, scarcely satisfied her fears were vain, 
Resumes her couch, to watch and wake again. 
Anon, when stretched, his little hands are spread, 
And gentle clamours speak his slumbers fled, 
Clasped in her arms, she quick, to still his cries, 
The pure, health-yielding nourishment applies, 
By Nature given, who nothing gives in vain, 

Our feeble state to comfort and sustain.’ po 


Art. 3i. Yul, the African. A Poem in Six Cantos. Crown 8vor 
4s. Boards. Hatchard. 1810. 

We are assured in the preface that this poem is founded on: factsy 
and we think that the principal story is interesting and even affect- 
ing : but the versification seldom rises above mediocrity, though 
it never sinks below it. The concluding canto possesses more 
spirit and force than the rest ; and the description of the hero’s re- 
venge and death is creditable to the talents as well as to the feeling 


of the writer. po 
MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, €&%. ‘ 


Art. 32. Rudiments of Chemical Philosophy ; in which the first Princi- 
les of that useful and entertaining Science are familiarly explained, 
and illustrated. By N. Meredith.’ 12mo. 4s. Boards. Hate 

chard, &c. 1810. 

The author of this little volume candidly informs us that only 2 
short time has elapsed since he became acquainted with the science 
in which he now professes to instruct others, Notwithstanding the 
different elementary works that have been written on chemistry, he 
appears to consider that a more popular treatise is still a desideratum ; 
and, as he is ‘ induced to hope that he possesses at least the talent of 
writing or speaking plainly,’ he has endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciency. He has chosen to convey his ideas in what we regard as the 
very objectionable form of question and answer; yet we must give 
him a degree of credit: for the perspicuity of his style, and for his 
knowlege of the subject on which he treats. At the same time, we 
do not exactly perceive either the necessity or the utility of this pub- 
lication ; and we think that the ** Conversations on Chemistry,” mens 
tioned in our 5oth vol. p. 330, formed a better work than Mr. Meres 
dith has produced, precisely on the same plan, and written for the 
same class of readers. Bos 


Art. 33. The Rudiments of Chemistry ; illustrated by Experiments and 
‘ eight copper-plate Engravings of Chemical Apparatus. By Samuel 


Parkes. x2mo. 5% Boards. LiackingtonandCo. 1810. 
3 This 
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‘This work 1s at least recommended by its cheapness ; a quality which 
as unfortunately become so rare, as to deserve to be pointed out where- 
ever it exists. We think that we can also commend it as being tole- 
rably accurate, and as containing a fair compendium of the present 
state of chemical knowlege. To a young beginner, it might bean 
amusing and useful task to go through Mr. Parkes’s volume, and 
perform the experiments which he describes in the course of it. 
These appear to us to be well selected ; and the directions are, for 
the most part, sufficiently clear. We may say of the publication in 

eneral, that, without possessing any high degree of literary merit, 
it will probably be found of considerable utility in diffusing a taste 
for chemistry, among those who would have neither inclination nor 


capacity te profit by a more elaborate performance. De? 


Art.34. dn Essay on the Use of a regulated Temperature, in Winter-cough 


and Consumption: including a Comparison of the different Methods 

of producing such a Temperature in the Chambers of Invalids, By 

Isaac Buxton, M.D., &c. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Murray, 

&c. 1810. 

The subject of this volume possesses more importance than has 
generally been attached to it. We daily hear of the wide. spreading 
depredations of phthisis ; we ascribe its effects to the variable nature 
of our climateg and we considera removal to a warmer atmosphere as 
the only remedy on which much dependence can be placed: yet it 
is remarkable that, under this impression, but few attempts have been 
made to procure for our patients, at home, that equable temperature 
which is sought at a distance with so much expense and difficulty. 
It is obvious, on the first view of the question, that the defects of 
climate cannot be entirely remedied by any artificial warmth commu- 
nicated to confined chambers; because, though we might be com- 
pletely successful in the exclusion of cold, we necessarily deprive our 
patients, in a great measure, of the advantages of air and exercise : 
but still, when we contemplate the complicated objections which often 
present themselves against the removal of a patient from his own home 


to a distant part of this kingdom, and yet more to a foreign: 


country, we may conceive many cases, in which we should be ine 
clined to adopt the more practicable though less efficacious method. 
The subject had not escaped the notice of the late Dr, Beddoes ; 
who, among the other means which he pointed out for removing 
consumption, confined some of his patients in heated rooms and in 
cow-houses: byt so much excentricity was mixed with all his moves 
ments, and his different projects were presented to the world with 
so much unpropitious eagerness, that we cannot be surprized if. they 


made only a temporary impression on the public mind. The. dis- 


cussion is, however, now brought fairly into notice by Dr. Buxton ; 
and we hope that the modest and unassuming manner in which he 
treats it will recommend his tract to notice, rather than prevent it 
from receiving due attention. 

_ He begins by some remarks on the nature of that complaint which 
18 correctly though perhaps not scientifically named winterecough, 


and on its frequent termination in consumption. He then traces the 
P 3 _ manner 
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manner in which it is aggravated by exposure to cold, and particu- 
larly by the frequent changes which occur in our variable climates 
and he afterward proceeds to give a few cases in which this con- 
sumptive tendency was apparently suspended, if not entirely cured, by 
confining the patients to chambers, the temperature of which was 
carefully regulated. The latter part of the work properly consists 
of directions for obtaining this equable temperature ; and Dr. B. 
‘particularly insists on a species of fire-place, which he thinks is 
better than the open chimney commonly used in this country, or than 
the closed stove that is employed in Germany. The former necessa- 
rily produces currents of air, which counteract the very object of 
the treatment ; and the latter tends to contaminate the purity of the 
atmosphere of the room. Instead of these, he advises the adoption 
of a well known apparatus, which he chuses (we do not know why) 
to call the compound German stove, but which is in fact * the coms 
mon shopestove and ironing-stove used in laundries.’ 

« It consists of a stove, of any shape, projecting some distance 
into the room which it is to heat, and opening into this room. It 
resembles the English fire-place, because it opens into the apartment 
which it warms, thus causing a constant ventilation. It resembles the 
German stove, because it exposes a large heated surface, continually 
ee the particles of air which come into contact with its 
sides. 

The preceding remarks will probably be sufficient to induce our 
medical readers to examine Dr. Buxton’s work; in which they will 
not indeed meet with much force of reasoning, nor many very impressive 
facts, but will find some sensible suggestions which may perhaps 


hereafter be turned to good account. | Bost 


POLITICS. 


Art. 25. On the Revival of the Cause of Reform in the Representation 
7 the Commons in Parliament. By Capel Lofft, Esq. Barrister at 
aw. ‘The 2d Edition, with Additions. 8vo. pp. 37. Bone 

and Hone. 1810. 

Mr. Lofft hails with hope and pleasure the returning attention of 
the public mind to the important subject of this tract, and has given 
to the world, in the form of a pamphlet, the observations which appear 
to have been designed as an address to the Friends of Reform, assembled 
at the Crown and Anchor on the 1st of May 1809. His general sen- 
timents mect our entire concurrence; and they are here announced 
with a mixture of firmness and moderation, which we should rejoice 
to see universally imitated by those who honestly labor for the ac- 
complishment of a great practical benefit, and are not actuated by 
the selfish motives of idle popularity or personal importance. Rea- 
soning from the known effects of public opinion on the deliberations 
of the House of Commons, even as at present constituted, in accome 
plishing the abolition of the Slave Trade, and in compelling the re- 
signation of the late Commander in Chief, Mr. Lofft does not dese 
pair of inducing a reformation of that body by a vote of its own, 
in conformity to the enlightened wishes of the whole community. 


Let it then be remembered that, in order to effect this desirable. ob- 
jects 
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ject, the expression of such a wish, and the conviction of its grati- 
fication being necessary to the salvation of the country, must be uni- 
versal; and the language of prudence, as well as of sincerity, will 
be that which has a tendency to unite the greatest possible number of 
guffrages in favour of this important measure. Nothing exclusive, 
nothing vindictive, nothing illiberal, should mingle itself with the 
feelings of a real friend to reform : — slander, suspicion, and distrust, 
with a promptitude to ascribe all difference of opinion to base and 
sordid motives, are not the means of obtaining a cordial and widely 


“extended co-operation in any public cause. We have lamented to 


witness too large an admixture of such sentiments in the proceedings 
of many well meaning persons, who have espoused the cause of re- 
form, and who for so doing have been honoured with Mr. Lofft’s 
panegyric: but to that gentleman himself we impute nothing of 
this sort, while we observe with pleasure a disposition to allay all 
unnecessary irritation, and td render justice to all men. Yet it may 
be questioned whether the following paragraphs, wise and liberal as 
they are, would have been received with patience by those to whom 
they were intended to have been addressed : 

‘ The public has lost all implicit confidence in leaders of parties, 
and that is well. But it is losing with it that which it is far from 
well to lose: its respect, affection, and merited veneration, to its 
deceased worthies. I do not wish man immoderately to revere his 
fellow man, however amiable, wise, and excellent. But that virtue 
upon which death has set the seal, is consecrated to a just and rae 
tional respect. Those who immediately forget or change their sen- 
timents toward the illusttious dead, can be expected to have little 
steadiness of attachment to the worth which is not yet removéd 
from us. | 

‘ Mr. Fox died, as he had lived, in the service of his country, and 
of mankind. He died, I have no doubt, many months, at least, the 
earlier for his last devotion of himself to that service. When I 
consider that he last came into office under the languor of a fatal and 
hopeless illness, that he lived only about seven months after, and can- 
not be said to have been effectively in office, except in one or two 
great emergencies, more than five of that time; that in this short 
period, by personally standing forth and exerting the last energies of 
his great and generous mind for a great objact of justice ae, Og 
nity (indeed one of the greatest), he carried it, regardless of all per- 
sonal and official discouragéments, of all cabinet division, and party 
influence, and parliamentary interest against it; I think and feel 
what I said last night, that we ought to-cherish the memory of 
Charles James Fox (Honourable or Right Honourable, or any, dife 
ference of titles vanishes when plac’d in the balance with bis name), 
that we ought indeed to cherish the memory of Charles James Fox, 
whenever we meet for parliamentary reform, or for any great prrbljc 
object : not because he waé'the head of a party; for I-know of no 
parties in the grave: but because he was the friend of. his country ; 
of the pure and free principlea of the constitution ; the friend of 
reform in parliament, in and out of power; the friend of the peace, 
liberty, and happiness of en - He had by carrying the resoive 
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for the abolition of the Slave Trade carried in effect the abolition 
itself, He had done in so few months what his distinguisht rival, 
wielding all the powers of parliament and of the empire for more 
than twenty ycars, had ceas’d even to attempt long before his death, 
e had carried to a highly promising degree of progress, a negoe 
tiation for peace, commenc’d from personal respect to an unaffected 
Instance of his habitual benevolence, and abhorrence of treachery and 
cruelty ; a negotiation of peace in the spirit of peace and candour, 
and which, consulting the honour and interests of all parties, had a 
probability, after such experience of war by all, of being slighted by 
none. I can not, therefore, ever admit that Mr. Fox had not done, 
in his short and precarious power, much, indeed, of what he had 
promis’d out of power. 
¢ And from his character and conduct, and from his letter of the 
18th of Feb. 1806, with which he honour’d me, I am convine’d 
that he was desirous to have done more ; that he would have been 
ever vigilant to do more; that he never would have lost sight of the 
question of Parliamentary Reform ; that he never would have nege 
lected an opportunity to ameliorate the state of Ireland; both for 
her own sake and for the honour and the essential interests of this 
island ; that he never would have abandon’d the cause of religious 
freedom in behalf of Roman Catholics, and of all descriptions of | 
dissentients ; that he would have earnestly persever’d in the investi- 
gation of public abuses (to the vigour with which that investigation 
_ proceeded during his short administration we:-owe apparently the 
present discoveries and their great result) ; in the-strenuous endea« 
vour to check the lavish expenditure of the public money ; that he 
would have zealously adopted, as he had once before done, the wise 
and benevolent design of the revision and melioration of our Penal 
Laws. But I am not less convine’d that in many, indeed in most ' 
of these objects, he would have been defeated ; and that while the 
representation is unreformed, he could not have overcome defects in- 
herent in the system.’ 
An Appendix contains the resolutions of several public meetings; 
in favour of a reform in the Commons House of Parliament. Den: 


Art. 36. Brief Treatise on the Privileges of the House of Commons. 
By W. Bardon. 8vo. pp. 114. 28. 6d. Longman and Co. 
1810. : 

Though we cannot, in many instances, agree with either the con- 
clusions or the arguments of this writer, who appears to us to have 
taken too narrow a view of the great question of privilege, we applaud 
the bold and manly spirit with which his positions are advanced, the 
freedom and impartiality which characterize his mode of conducting 
the discussion, and the large stores of information which he has con- 
trived to draw together within a narrow compass. His plain dealing 
will indeed by some be deemed excessive, for he accuses Mr. Hatse! 
and Sir I’. Burdett, in a breath, of mistaking and misrepresenting 
the precedent established in Thorp’s case ; wonders that the former 
should have omitted various precedents of importance ; charges the 


latter with misrepresenting Trewynnard’s affair, with unfair inf pr eietis 
: , all 
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and with being afraid to tell the whole truth, where it seemed to make 
against his position ; freely criticises the report of the Committee of 
Privileges ; and deems the opinion of Prynne of more weight than 
the determination of fifty judges, who, nine out of ten, always lean 
to the side of power and prerogative. —— Mr. Burdon is an ardent 
opponent of the privilege lately exercised by the House of Com- 
mons, and has certainly composed, if not a convincing, at least a very 
entertaining and instructive pamphlet on that question. Den. 


Art. 37. A Letter addressed by Lieutenant-Colonel Fohn Grey to a 
Member of the House of Commons, on the Subject of the Liability 
of the Pay of the Officers of the Army and Navy to the Tax on 
Property. 8vo. pp.40. Carpenter. f : 
Colonel Grey begins his letter by an extract from an act of the 

first of William and Mary, granting an aid of a shilling in the pound, 

which is obligatory on all classes except such military officers who are 
or shall be in muster or pay in their majesties army or navy; and, for- 
tified by this precedent, he declares (page 14.) his intention of ap- 
pealing to a jury on the legality of the charge of property-tax on 
the pay of officers in active service. — We cannot commend the style 
of this epistle, which, instead of a plain statement, seems occasionally 
to aim (page 28.) at a rhetorical declamation that is unsuited to 
the subject ; but we sympathize very sincerely with the hardship of 
the case. Our officers are among the class of subjects who have 
suffered most severely from the rapid enhancement of prices during 
the present age ; and they have, as is well known, received no ade- 

quate increase of pay. We were much affected on reading (page 31.) 

that the author has a brother, still a navy-lieutenant, whose commis- 

sion was dated twenty-nine years ago; and who has lately been forced 

to retire from active service by bad health, without any other provi- 

sion than his scanty half-pay ! thn 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 38. Ferdinand and Ordella, a Russian Story; with authentic 
Anecdotes of the Russiaa Court after the demise of Peter the 
Great. By Priscilla Parlante. &8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards, 
Tipper. 1810. 

Priscilla Parlante was introduced to our readers as the writer of a 
peculiar kind of work, in our last vol. p. 218.3 and an advertisement 
of the present new production of her pen announces it to be the 
performance of the Honourable Mrs. Cavendish Bradshaw, who had 
chosen the appellation of P. P. as her nom de guerre. — It commences 
with a long and rather fatiguing dissertation, consisting chiefly of a 
critique on “ Celebs in Search of a Wife ;” in which the author 
encroaches on our province, without maintaining our positions, since 
she refuses to Celebs ‘ the negative merit of doing no harm,’ while 
she grants it to the works of Sterne and of Monk Lewis ! — Al- 
though Mrs. C. Bradshaw thinks that Ccelebs is too severe, she also 
would attempt reformation : but we cannot exactly divine what 
would be either its measure or its manner. She wishes entirely to 
prohibit novels in ‘ the younger circle of readers,’ and then to an 
, , the 
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the novelist still greater latitude ¢ for the recreation of persons whose 
religious and moral principles may be supposed soundly established 
in which case he may he permitted to * sketch his subjects with a 
bolder line of excentricity, to colour his scenery with more expres. 
sive tints of glowing senstbility, and to dispose his drapery in all the 
aliuring folds of a luxuriant fancy.’ Now it is our opinion that 
readers, ‘ whose moral and religious principles are soundly estabe 
lished,’ cannot find ¢ recreation’ in the perusal of licentious publica- 
tions ; and ¢hat is nearly what we understand from the above descrip. 
tion, when reduced to its /owest terms, and connected with the cha- 
racters of the books which are mentioned. — Mrs. B. is also unsparing 
in her censure of Barouche-drivers, and Play-house immoralities, 
without allowing that any amendment is necessary in the first prin« 
ciples whence these excesses spring ; and without being aware that, 
if the exuberance of vice and folly be repressed ia one of its exhibi- 
tions, it will, unless radically reformed, break out in another shape. 
This lady appears to possess more imagination thanjudgment. The 
former quality has enabled her to enrich her work with many scenes 
of real interest, but the latter would perhaps have deterred her from 
putting a ‘ Slip-slop’’ pronunciation of English words in the mouth 
of a Russian Dame ; and from making Ferdinand’s enemies drop 
such frequent and opportune packets of confessions and death-war- 
rants. — She has great command of Janguage and powers of fancy; 
and though we cannot coincide in ail her speculative opinions, we 
have been pleased and amused with the volumes before us. How far 
her * anecdotes of the Russian Court’ may be received as * authentic, 


we do not undertake to pronounce. 
' MrsBur| 


Art. 39. The Prison of Montauban; or Times of Terror. A 
Reflective Tale. By the Editor of “ Letters of the Swedish 
Court.” 12mo. 6s. Boards. Cradock and Joy. 1880. 

The Title of ‘a Reflective Tale’ has not been unduly assumed for 
this little work, in which much good aid pious reasoning is engrafted 
on an interesting narrative. The prison-scene is both improving and 
affecting ; and the anecdotes relative to the French Revolution have 
an appearance of truth. We can safely recommend this volume as 
one of which the perusal may be attended with pleasure and ad- 


vantage, 
Art.40. An Address to the Public, upon the dangerous Tendency of the 


Londen Female Penitentiary ; with Hints reiative to the best Means 
of lessening the Sum of Prostitutione By William Hale. 8vo. 


is. 6d. Conder. 


Art. 41. Prostitutes reclaimed, and Penitents protected ; being an 
Auswer to some Objections made against the Principle and 
Tendency of the London Female Penitentiary ; with Observations 
on Licenced Brothel-Houses, and on the Means of discouraging 
Prostitution. By William Blair, Esq. Surgeon of the Lock 
Hospital and Asylum, the London Female Penitentiary, &¢. 


$vo, 28 Seeley. 
Art. 
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Art. 42. The Remonstrant ; being a Letter to Mr. William Hale; 
in reply to his Address to the Public, &c. By G. Hodson, 
Svo. 1s. Conder. | . 


Art. 43. 4 Reply to the Pamphlets lately published in Defence of the 
London Female Penitentiary ; with further Remarks on the dange- 
rous Tendency of that Institution. By William Hale. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Conder. 


Art. 44.  Strictures on Mr. Hale’s Reply to the Pamphlets lately 
published in Defence of the London Female Penitentiary. By G. 
Hodson. To which is added a Letter to the Author, on the 
Inadequacy of the Poor Laws, fer employing, protecting, and 
reclaiming unfortunate Females destitute of Work, in answer 
to Mr. Hale’s Reply. By Mr. Blair, Surgeon of the Lock 
Hospital, &c. 8vo. 28. 6d. Williams and Co. 


Art. 45. General Redemption the only proper Basis of General Benes 
wolence ; a Letter addressed to Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of 
Charles, Plymouth. Suggested by his Detence of the London 
Female Penitentiary, recently established in the Vicinity of 
Islington. By John,Evans, A.M. &c. 8vo. 18. 6d. ‘Shere 
wood and Co. 

The objections urged by Mr. Hale, against the newly esta~ 
blished London Female Penitentiary, axe that its effects will be to 
increase the sum of prostitution, and that its princip/e is unsupported 
by the word of God. Mr. Blair, who gives his professional assist 
ance to the Institution gratuitously, and Mr. Hodson, undertake to 
combat the positions ef Mr. Hale, together with the arguments 
which he employs in their support. ‘They maintain that the prine 
ciple on which the Female Penitentiary is instituted is highly laud- 
able ; that, in its eféct, it isa school of virtue ; and that its object 
is strictly conformable to the spirit and letter of the Gospel. Mr. 
Hodson explains the probationary course through which the ap- 
plicant passes, previously to full admission to the benefits of the 
charity, in order to confute Mr. Haic’s broad assertion that Peni- 
tentiaries * open wide their doors to the most abandoned prostitutes,’ 
He contends, against the author of the Address, that there is no 
reason for supposing that these unhappy females are determined in 
their crimes by any motives resulting from the existence of such 
charities ; and that the probationary ward of the Penitentiary is as 
likely a means of reformation as Mr. Hale’s solitary cell in a prison. 
In reply to that part of the charge which relates te the supposed 
bad effects on the morals of the public, by placing the reciaimed 
prostitutes in the bosom of decent society, viz. by introducing 
them as servants in regular families, Mr. Hodson remarks that none 
are sent from the Penitentiary to these situations whose repentance is 
dubious ; and that, by the religious instruction which they have 
received, and by the habits whach they have acquired, they will be 
more likely to amend than to injure the morals of those who are in. 
the class of servitude. The probability of their relapsing, however, 
iI must 
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must be allowed*.—To re-but the charge that the principle of these 
institutions is unsupported by the word of God, Mr. Hale is refer. 
red to the parable of the Prodigal Son. &c. ; and 1n opposition to 
his ideas of work-houses as Reformatories, Mr. Hodson styles them 


seminaries of vice. 
Not convinced by the reasoning of his two opponents, Mr. Hale 
makes a furious rejoinder, in which he complains that misrepresenta. 
tion and falsehood have been employed against him instead of argu- 
ment. He reiterates his original charge respecting the immoral 
_ tendency of the Institution, which he regards as an Asylum suited to 
ladies with the hardest name, but not to ‘* seduced females ;’? and he 
vehemently protests against the plan of the Penitentiary, in dispos- 
ing of the repenting prostitutes as servants in regular families. He 
suspects hypocrisy on their entrance, and calculates on the chance 
of the return of vicious propensities after their dismissal. Wishing 
to prevent rather than to be accessary to prostitution, even after the 
Sact, Mr. Hale calls on the respectable,inhabitants in every parish to 
perform their public duty ; and not, by paying a fine, to exonerate 
themselves from the performance of parochical offices, on the careful 
discharge of which the morals of the lower orders greatly depend. 
The. vigilance of gentlemen in their respective districts may, he 
thinks, but Penitentiaries cannot, inthe very nature of things, greatly 
thin the ranks of prostitution. In short, he complains that, in at- 
tempting thus to root out this evil, we begin at the wrong end ; and 
that the advocates for the Institution at Pentonville, in the ardor of 
their defence, have indiscreetly asserted that there is no law against 
prostitution, nor punishment annexed to it in the word of God; 
positions which, if true, must induce the rising generation to think 
very lightly of this crime. ® 
In the Strictures by Messrs. Hodson and Blair, we find Mr. Hale 
in his turn very warmly assailed with the charge of falsehood, of 
specious reasoning, and of using foul and injurious language against 
the abettors of the Penitentiary, which rises in estimation on the one 
hand in proportion to the veliemence with which it is depreciated on 
the other hand. It is unnecessary for us, however, farther to detail 
the progress of this controversy, the merits of which lie in a yery nare 
row compass. Mr. Hale and his antagonist are all partly right and 
partly wrong. The former is right in thinking that the prevention of 
‘ate is preferable to attempts at a partial cure when the evil 
as reached an alarming height ; he is also justified in his apprehen- 
sions respecting the consequences of admitting ‘¢ reclaimed prosti- 
tutes,” as they are called, into respectable families, since the caleula- 
tion against their relapsing into vice is only as 2 to 1 : but he 1s not, 
perhaps, sufficiently authorized in asserting that, for every individual 
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* According to an inquiry made at the Magdalen, tqo-thirds of the 
number admitted were permanently reclaimed. Hence the chance i 
favour of the future good conduct of a reclaimed prostitute is only as 
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who is admitted into the Penitentiary from the walks of prostitution, 
two will be found to occupy her place. On theother hand, the friends 
of the Institution may be too sanguine in their views of the moral 
benefits which will result from it ; they may have more good inten- 
tion than sound judgment ; and the arts of designing women may 
make a bad use of their benevolence. Considering the description of 
females for whose benefit the institution is established, it may be 
presumed that the majority of those who present themselves at its gate 
are led thither rather by * the sorrow of the world” than by * godly 
sorrow ;’? yet its discipline may in most cases have a good effect : 
though to calculate too largely on its advantages would betray an 
ignorance of human nature, and of the extreme disgoluteness of the 
age. 
vs to work-houses, and the operation of the existing Poor-Laws 
in restraining and reclaiming prostitutes, Mr. Hale and Mr. Blair 
are in point-blank hostility; the former sustaining his opposition 
by the authority of Mr. Moser, and the latter by that of Mr. Col- 
quhoun, &c. : the weight of argument, however, is on the side of 
Mr. B., who proves that the poor-laws are fnadequate, and require 
revision. 

Mr Evans, in his pamphlet, does not enter into the merits of the 
controversy maintained by Messrs. Hale and Co., but simply takes 
occasion, from the circumstances of the case, to level an argumentum 
ad hominem at Dr. Hawker, on account of his Calvinistic creed, which 
Mr. E. thinks cannot be made to harmonize with the Doctor’s ami- 
able heart and active benevolence. ‘ Are we to suppose,’ he asks, 
that whilst you and your brethren discover such warm and perséver- 
ing kindness towards the unhappy objects of seduction, the Divine 
Being should contract his love and prescribe to itself bounds which 
human benignity disdains?? This question is a very fair one, and it. 
is followed by an attempt to induce Dr. H. to review those texts on 
which the horrible doctrines of Election and Reprobation are found- 
ed. Mr. E. presents those just and amiable views of the Deity 
which the gospel of Christ displays, in opposition to the gloomy 
creed of Calvinism, and concludes by expressing his own opinion, in 
the words of Dr. Doddridge: ‘** That a Betne who is said, not fo 
tempt any, and even swears that he desires not the death of a sinner, 
should irresistibly determine MILLIONS to the commission of every 
sinful action of their lives, and then with all the pomp and 
pageantry ‘of an Universal Fudgment, condemn them to efernal 
misery on account of these actions, thet‘hereby he may promote the 
bappiness of others, who are or shall be érresistibly determined to 
virtue in like manner, is of all incredible things, to me the most 
INCREDIBLE.” 

We may add that, while so absurd as well as horrible a tenet ig 
held by Protestants, they should not laugh at Papists ; whose creed, 
if revolting to common sense, does npt outrage our feelings and 
blaspheme the Deity. Nothing in Euclid is more evident than that 
the Creator cannot be a God of Love if he could form a Being with 


the determined purpose of damning him to all eternity. ‘Such a 
Being, 
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Being, moreover, could not be an object of piety, nor could reli. 
gion be a duty under his government. 


Art. 46. 4 Letter to William Hale, Sc. by R. Hawker, D.D. 8vo. 


As a nice causist, Dr. H. may be desirous of ascertaining the 
curious point whether a woman ceases to blush after she has lost her 
chastity ; and though perhaps the answer of most of the women of 
the town would tend to prove that blushes and modesty are closely 
associated, the matter at issue is very little benefited by the solution. 

‘Some other pamphlets on this controversy have appeared. 


Art. 47. The Penitentiary, or the Battles of Pentonville ; a Mock- 
| heroic Poem. §8vo. 18.6d. Hatchard. 

At the close of the dispute on the London Penitentiary, we should 
have been pleased to meet with something which would have relieved 
its dullness ; and this something we flattered ourselves we had found 
when wetook up the present pamphlet: but we have been sadly 
mocked by what is here improperly called a mock-heroic poem ; 
which breathes more spleen than fun, and in which the Saved Sinner 
of Providence Chapel, who has had the good luck to throw down a 
coal-sack and to pick up a rich baronet’s widow, makes the most 
prominent figure. When the poet was put to such a shift to help 
out his loading, he ought to have known that his wit was not werth 
carrying to market, 


Art. 48. Strictures on the Origin of Moral Evil ; in which the Hypo- 
thesis of the Rev. Dr. Williams is investigated. By William 
Parry. 8vo. zs.6d. Conder. 


Art.49. 4 Vindication of Strictures on the Origin of Moral Evil, 
*&c. By Wm.Parry. 8vo. 38. Conder. 

Metaphysical writcrs are said to “ reason high,”’ but the height to 
which they soar genera'ly makes their heads giddy ; at least they cone 
trive to produce this effect among their readers. No subject has more 
perplexed the human intellect thar the origin of Moral Evil; and the. 
moderns as well as the antients soon get out of their depth when 
they attempt to discuss it. Mr. Parry admits that it is both a solemn 
and a difficult question, and that without the utmost caution it will 
lead to statements which are scarcely consistent with that holy reve- 
rence for the Deity which it becomes his creatures to entertain. The 
hypothesis here examined may be comprized in the four following 
particulars: ‘1. That a tendency to defection, both physical and 
moral, is of ** absolute necessity,’’ essential to all created existence 
2. That this tendency to defection, whether physical or moral, is 
“6 passive power.”? 3. That the certain consequence of leaving 
intelligent creatures to the exercise of liberty, in connection with 
passive power, 1s sin; or that liberty terminating on passive power 
is the true cause and origin of Moral Evil. 4. That it is pure 
equity in God, to leave intelligent and accountable creatures in 
these circumstances, under which ‘* the inevitable consequence” i@ 


that their liberty will terminate on ¢ their passive power,’? and pro- 
duce actual sin.’ 


To 
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T'o such an hypothesis, objections will certainly present themselves, 
but they can scarcely be stated without exciting other objections $ 
and thus no end can be put to the metaphysical controversy. Some 
of Dr. Williams’s terms are certainly exceptionabie: but we think 
that Mr. P. does not always rightly conceive their meaning. It 
appears to us that he does not perceive the distinction intended 
by Dr. W. between tendency and actual depravity 3 and that his asser- 
tion that ¢ there is an essential difference between a tendency in crea- 
tures to annihilation, and any other tendencies, which they may be 
supposed to have while in existence,’ wiil not be admitted. Justly does 
Mr. Parry remark that, respecting the Deity’s permission of moral 
evil, clouds and darkness are round about him.””—Against the ace 
count given in the 4th proposition, of the pure equity of the Deity 
in leaving intelligent creatures, &c.; Mr. P. argues at some length, 
conceiving it to militate azainst God’s moral attributes. He main- 


tains that ‘Dr. W.’s hypothesis gives a harsh and unwarrantable view | 
of the Divine character—is the height of injustice, — affords no relief 


to the difficulties respecting the origin of moral evil; and that the 
scheme does virtually, though not intentionally, make God the author 
of sin.’ 

Though for these reasons Mr. P. is of opinion that Dr. W.’s sys- 
tem ought to be rejected, he does not endeavour to substitute another 
in its place ; regarding every attempt of this kind as vain and nuga- 
tory, since it is not the design of the creator to explain this subject 
to us in the present state. — The hypothesis, which is the object of 
these Strictures, occurs, with several other peculiarities of sentiment, 
in the.notes subjoined to an edition of Dr. Doddridge’s works; a 
place which was not, perhaps, the most proper for such exhibitions, 

A young Divine of the name of Hill haying animadverted on the 
Strictures here noticed, Mr. Parry has taken the field against this 
young metaphysician : but, as Mr. Hill’s definitions are not very accu- 
rate, nor his reasoning very correct, we do not deem it necessary 
minutely to notice them, nor to record the triumph which Mr. P. 
assumes in his * Vindication :’ it is proper, however, to observe that 
in the latter he apologizes for the length to which he has extended 
the discussion, by pleading the importance of the points at issue, 
as they affect morality and moral obligation. _ He opposes the hypo 
thesis of Dr, Williams because ‘ it makes God the author of sin, 
supersedes the criminality of sin in the frst instance, and may be 
adduced in extenuation of the most vicious propensities ;? whereas 
the dectrines maintained by Mr. Parry are, ‘1. That the ever blessed 
God, the source of all excellence, perfection, truth, and purity, is the 
author of all good, of all that is or that ever will be morally good 
or holy in his creatures. 2. That intelligent and moral agents are 
Spontaneous agents. Actions may originate with them, otherwise 
there would be but one agency in the universe. 3. That all laws, 
human or divine, which take cognizance of the actions of moral 
azents, suppose or imply that criminal actions might have been 
otherwise than they are. If this were not the case, they would be 
most notoriously unjust. 4. That moral and accountable agents 
Were not, in their original formation, under circumstances which 

rendered 
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rendered transgression inevitable or unavoidable, for this would have 
destroyed their accountability. 5. That moral evil. or sin, though 
the precise mode of its origination must remain unknown to us, 
could not have had its origin in the agency of God, or in the un- 
controllable circumstances of bis creatures. To suppose the former 
would be blasphemous; to admit the latter would supersede cri- 
minality.’ 

Mr. Parry’s representation is certainly more comfortable and satis. 
factory than that against which he militates, and his abilities as a rea. 
soner are respectable : but, after all, he leaves us in the dar, exactly 
where he found us. : : Mo 


Art. 50. Some Account of the ancient and present State of Shrewsbury, 
New Edition. Small 8vo. pp.557. Richardson. 

A plain book on a plain subject. After a short account of the 
situation and a narrative of the history of the capital of Shropshire 
the writer describes its trade and population. The castle, the eccle- 
siastical buildings, the infirmary, schools, and country seats, have 
each their turn. The Free School is remarkable for having conferred 
education on two very different characters, Sir Philip Sidney and 
Chief Justice Jefferies. — This little work, without possessing. any 
claim to the attention of the public at large, will be found useful to 
those who have a local interest in its contents. Lo 
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We have received the favour of Dr. Clarke’s note, and shall make 
inquiries on the subject of it.—- We have repeatedly observed that 
the cause of the negiect in forwarding our Appendixes into the country, 
of which we hear such frequent complaints, is the omission of a specific 
order from the provincial to the London bookseller, for those supple- 
mentary Numbers being sent with the current Reviews. 





Mr. Greig’s production is in course: but we are totally unable to 
keep pace with the natural impatience of authors. 

We hope that T. F. — alias Verax,— will accept of our excuses. 
So much has already been said on the subject of his publications, 
which is also not of general interest, and so much time has elapsed 
since the appearance of those tracts, that we beg to be allowed to 

ass them over. —- The copies of them lately left with our publisher 
will be re-delivered to Verax, or to his order, if he pleases. 











M.M., Poetess of Nature. is also desired to excuse us. Her letter, 
and her book, alike convince us that we can say nothing that will be 
1 agreeable to her, and it will be better for her to be contented with 
te , our silence. 























, 4 The Aprenpix to our last Volume was published with the Num- 
f ber for September, ‘on the 1st of October. 
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